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Psychological — 
not physiological — 


ripening? 


ne notice- 

able trend 

over the 

last decade | 
or so has been an 
increase in the alco- 
hol content of table wines. It is now not 
uncommon to see labels stating 15% 
alcohol, and I have heard of wines with 
over 16%! Not so long ago, 13% was 
considered high. Such high alcohol 
wines are now beginning to attract crit- 
icism in some sectors of the wine trade. 
The concept of “physiological ripen- 
ing” is related to some winemakers’ 
preference for delayed harvest with 
high sugars, which contributes to the 
problem of increasing alcohol content 
in today’s wines. 

Why is this happening? One 
report I read recently suggested 
global warming might be to blame 
for high alcohol, an extraordinary 
suggestion even for a wine journalist. 
If alcohol levels continue to rise at 


this rate, yeast will soon be unable to 
complete fermentation! 

I have written in this column before 
about “Hang the hang time” (see PWV 
January / February 2003), in which I was 
critical of the tendency to strive for 
overly or supra mature grapes. Delayed 
harvest is, of course, the primary reason 
for high alcohol wines. Some wineries 
are even going to the trouble to partially 
de-alcoholize wines. 

I strongly recommend to readers the 
excellent article by Dr. Linda Bisson, 
“In search of optimal grape maturity,” 
(PWV July / August 2001). She reviews 
the constituents of ripening grapes, 
how they change with time, and their 
impact on wine composition. 

Among many other points, Dr. 
Bisson discusses a key question: How 
important is the harvest date? 

The problem I have with terms like 
“physiological ripening” and “hang 
time” is that they create an inference that 
the time of harvest is a major factor 
affecting wine quality. Put another way, 
these terms might lead one to disregard 
other vineyard management procedures 
that foster quality, as long as the date of 
harvest is correct. I can think of many 
factors more important than harvest 
timing decision, including irrigation, 


Richard Smart's tip for enologists striving 
for quality: Watch shoot tips before 
veraison. (Photo by Richard Camera) 


canopy management, vine balance and 
pruning level, to name a few. 


Physiological ripening survey 

To explore this issue in greater 
depth, I invited 20 or so enology col- 
leagues to answer an email survey 
about physiological ripening. I will 
summarize their answers below. 

When did you first hear the term 
physiological ripening? 

Answers were very vague to this 
question. Not one person was able to 
provide a written reference or definition. 
Most had a notion of hearing it at a con- 
ference about 15 to 20 years ago. A few 
were convinced the term was French, but 
could provide no written confirmation. 
One respondent claims to have first seen 
the term in promotional material about 
Cabernet Sauvignon from Simi Winery 
(Healdsburg, CA) in the mid-1980s. 

My first encounter with the term was at 
a Sonoma seminar around the same time, 
when Zelma Long, then of Simi, spoke of 
harvest criteria. I asked Zelma about this, 
and she agreed that she ... “may have 
just created it (the term) myself.” 

Please define physiological ripeness: 

I received several definitions, but I 
think we should give Zelma’s some 
authority. She wrote, “Physiologically 
ripe is the time when the desired quali- 
ties for winemaking have been achieved 
in the grape: good color, resolved tan- 
nins, good flavor development, good 
balance between acid, pH, and potential 
alcohol. Vine ripeness is indicated at the 
same time: ripe canes, ripe seeds, soft 
skins, cessation of plant growth, etc. In 
the best conditions, all of these occur 
together. However, often they do not, 
and the winemaker has to make a prior- 
ity choice.” 

Other definitions I received were 
similar. Most mentioned flavor, sugar, 
and seeds. Michael Brajkovich of 
Kumeu River Wines in New Zealand 
wrote, “We prefer the term ripeness, by 
which we mean that the fruit tastes as 
ripe as possible while still maintaining 
a balance in all components. This 
(state) can vary markedly from year to 
year, and is not dependent on any set 
of numbers (like sugar content).” 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Sierra Vista Winery 


gets an $11.24 electric bill 


PG&E paid them $45,000 to install solar energy system 


ould you like to have an electric bill 

for $11.24 or less? Put the abundant 

power of the sun to work for you 
using a solar electric system, and take 
advantage of the amazing subsidies from the 
California Energy Commission (CEC) and 
PG&E. Sierra Vista Winery obtained a $45,866 
rebate. You, too, may qualify. 


When John and Barbara MacCready of 

Sierra Vista Winery opened their first bill 
and saw it was only $11, they knew they 
had made the right decision. It was under 
Premier Power’s guidance and experience that 
Sierra Vista Winery decided to start spinning 
its electric meter backward and conserving 
energy with one of the largest solar power 
systems in El Dorado County. The benefits of 
the installation of their 14.4 kW system to 
operate their winery in the Sierra Foothills 
included the reduction in electricity bills. 

The utilization of solar panels will absorb the 
highest cost-of-electricity use in the production 
of wine from their 42-acre mountain vineyard. 


“The only cost comes from the solar panels and 
the installation of the system, which is reasonable 
once you factor in the rebates for about 50% of 
the cost of the installed system, federal and 

state tax credits, and the special accelerated 
depreciation advantages,” said John MacCready. 


Thanks to the rebates offered by the CEC 
and PG&E, the cost of installing solar power 
systems can be drastically reduced. Currently 
the CEC offers $44,536 as an incentive to 
purchase a medium sized commercial system 
(18.1kW) and $136,044 for a medium-size 
commercial system (36.9kW). However, the 
rebates are steadily dropping every 6 months, 
which means that wineries need to act 
immediately in order to receive the best 
rebate on a solar system. The MacCreadys 
have already taken advantage of the rebates 
and are currently enjoying the lowest electric 
bills they have ever received! 


Premier Power installed a 14.4kW roof- 
mounted photovoltaic system on the wine- 
tasting building using GE Energy panels. 
Because the solar electric system is connected 
to the PG&E grid, it is capable of selling 


electricity back to PG&E, a program known 
as net metering. Now you become a power 
producer, making your electric meter spin 
backward, keeping overall usage in the 
baseline tiers where those kilowatts used are 
much less expensive (Figure 1). These savings 
are dramatic, especially for wineries using 
crushers, refrigeration, HVAC, water pumps, 
coolers, etc. 


Another benefit for Sierra Vista Winery in 
using solar power is the environmental 
conservation. To provide us with electricity, 
power plants in the U.S. emit about 10.2 
million tons of sulfur dioxide (SO) every year, 
which reacts with other chemicals in the air to 
form tiny particles that can gather in a person’s 
lungs. SO, can exacerbate temporary breathing 
difficulty in people with asthma who are active 
outdoors, cause respiratory ailments, and 
aggravate heart disease in people who are 
exposed to it over a long period. 


Photovoltaic energy utilizes no hazardous 
materials, produces no hazardous waste, and is 
essentially a clean, green, naturally-produced 
resource from the sun. 


The solar electric systems come with a 25-year 
production warranty, and the panels will last 


for over 30 years. Just think, any winery can 
lock in its electric rates now for 25 years with 
a solar system, and forget about skyrocketing 
energy costs due to any future energy crisis. 


Dean Marks, president of Premier Power, 
pointed out “these systems will pay for 
themselves within four to seven years, then 
it’s free electricity which translates to money 
in the bank. The environmental benefits alone 
make installing a solar electric system one of 
best things a winery can do.” 


Integrating solar electricity into their energy 
mix, Sierra Vista Winery is lowering their 
Operating costs and reducing purchases of 
expensive tier rates of electricity. Sierra Vista 
is improving the health and quality of life in 
El Dorado County, while contributing to 
the sustainability and energy independence 
in California. With PG&E rates up 30% 
so far this year, solar becomes an even 
better investment. 

+ 


FOR MORE INFORMATION AND A 
FREE INFORMATION PACKAGE, 
CALL (916) 939-0400 
OR CALCULATE YOUR SAVINGS 
AT www.premierpower.com/calc 


Do 
(=) 


— 
on 


Cost per kWh in cents 


= 
oO 


365 475 


Figure 1—The more you use, the more you pay — 
Example of an electric company Tier Rate Structure 


Expensive Electricity Zone 
The more you use, the more you pay 


“A Solar System can reduce the 
purchases of expensive tier 
rates of electricity” 


730 1090 


Energy Consumption (kWh/month) 
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Michael’s sentiment reflects another 
statement from Zelma: “When I started 
working with vineyards at Simi Winery 
in 1980, it became clear that Brix was nei- 
ther the only nor best measure.” 

How can physiological ripeness be 
determined? Do you use this concept in 
determining harvest date? 

Most commonly, respondents spoke 
of tasting grapes in the vineyard. They 
also noted standard berry composition 
measurement (sugar, acid, and pH). 
Interestingly, no one mentioned mea- 
suring berry weight, nor berry color. 
Many mentioned seed color, with 
brown rather than green seeds being 
preferred. Tasting the grapes often 
meant tasting skins and seeds, while 
several people also mentioned vine 
appearance. One mentioned vine 
water stress and berry shrivel. 

The majority used berry sensory 
analysis to determine harvest date. The 
most formalized studies that I know of 
for berry sensory analysis are from the 


(POTASSIUM DEXTRO-LAC®) 


Nature 
Work 


French Institut Cooperatif du Vin. Dr. 
Jacques Rousseau from that laboratory 
has visited Australia to explain the sys- 
tem, and I believe it is now being com- 
mercialized worldwide. 

I must admit to being skeptical about 
tasting grapes and seeds. Most flavors that 
characterize wine cannot be perceived in the 
berry. I will quote at some length here from 
Dr. Bisson’s well-prepared remarks: 

“Although berry taste is often 
regarded as the most accurate assessment 
of flavorant status, this can, in practice, be 
quite difficult to perform in an unbiased 
manner. The phenomena of flavors mask- 
ing other flavors, and the fact that many 
aroma compounds are present as glyco- 
syl-glucose (GG) precursors released dur- 
ing fermentation and ageing make tasting 
only a rough approximation of the flavor 
potential of the wine. 

“Also, humans can differ markedly in 
their thresholds for detection of many 
compounds, so one can never be certain 
whether grapes will taste the same to dif- 


ferent individuals. Rather than assess the 
presence of fruit complexity, it may be 
more advantageous to taste for the 
absence of characters associated with 
unripe fruit. 

“Some winemakers taste seeds in 
order to assess grape maturity. However, 
seed bitterness may be overpowering, 
especially to super tasters. Many individ- 
uals may not be able to accurately dis- 
criminate levels of seed bitterness. 
Physical characteristics of the seeds — 
color, texture, and brittleness — may be 
more important indicators of seed and 
therefore berry maturity.” 

I have often seen groups of enolo- 
gists standing around in a vineyard, 
munching on grapes, and making 
grandiose statements about ideal har- 
vest time. Yet, as Dr. Bisson states, they 
cannot taste most grape flavors which 
they maintain they can. Who is kidding 
whom? I doubt the procedure would 
bear scientific scrutiny. I think such 
studies are long overdue. 


Improves Grape 
Maturation and 
Wine Quality! 


KDL® has a proven field record showing 
it promotes uniform grape maturation and 
statistically replicated data showing it increases 
wine color density and phenolic levels. KDL® 
— designed for vineyard managers ... loved by 
quality winemakers. 


Agro-K Corporation 
8030 Main Street, NE 
Minneapolis, MN 55432 


800-328-2418 
www.agro-k.com 
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Is there any association between “hang 
time” and “physiological ripening?” 

Several enologists emphasized the 
importance of delayed maturity in pro- 
ducing flavorsome wines in hot climates. 
They claimed that sugar “ripeness” is 
reached earlier, thus the need to harvest 
at supra-maturity (my term). One enolo- 
gist suggested delaying sugar matura- 
tion by appropriate but high crop-load to 
exposed-leaf-area ratios, a brave sugges- 
tion for an enologist. 

Another suggested that the term 
“hang time” is now cemented as part of 
“winespeak,” and people talk of it with- 
out even measuring it. (I even saw the 
term on a California wine back label 
recently!) Only a few mentioned that 
long hang time does not necessarily 
mean maximum quality, and that qual- 
ity may diminish with supra-maturity. 

Zelma Long acknowledges that, in her 
experience, a shorter period from bloom to 
harvest is associated with better wine. I 
emphasized the desirability of early har- 
vest in my “hang time” column. I am trav- 
eling in Europe as I write this, and the con- 
cept that the first grapes to ripen in any one 
region and for any one variety to make the 
best wine is well-acknowledged here. 


Conclusion 

I feel uneasy about loose terminol- 
ogy; I guess it is the scientist in me. I 
am not sure that the concept of “physi- 
ological ripening” is appropriate, nor 
useful in the overall scheme of things. 

If truly physiological, it might relate 
to seed germination and the stage of 
grape ripeness when birds are attracted, 
since that is what berry composition is 
all about. Most vignerons notice that 
birds do not believe in “hang time.” In 
fact, they are attracted by colored grapes 
soon after harvest. I also seem to recall 
that grape seeds are capable of germi- 
nating from veraison onwards, though 
they do require special conditions. 

But mostly my concern is the belief 
(mistaken, I think) that choice of har- 
vest time can overcome prior defects in 
vineyard management. A tip for enolo- 
gists: A better guide for wine quality 
can be the proportion of growing shoot 
tips at veraison, and the timing and 
speed of veraison. Watch that, rather 
than tasting grapes near harvest! 

I encourage you to come into the vine- 
yards so you become “real winemakers,” 
and where we can all talk about and mea- 
sure those things which are really impor- 


tant. Perhaps we should propose the term 
psychological rather than physiological ripen- 
ing as a more appropriate description. 


Dr. Richard Smart, “the flying vine-doc- 
tor,” 1s an international viticultural consul- 
tant based in Launceston, Tasmania, in 
Australia. He can be contacted by e-mail: 
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vinedoctor@compuserve.com. Read about Dr. 
Smart’s business, including his consulting 
schedule, educational wine tours, and semi- 
nars, at his home page http://www. 
smartvit.com.au. He visits America frequently 
and his consulting schedule is arranged by 
Vinquiry in Windsor, CA, tel: 707/ 838-6312 
and http://www.vinquiry.com. 


alchemy: (n.) 1. An imaginary art. 2. A medieval chemical philosophy. 


3. The seemingly magical power or process of transmuting something 


common into something precious. 


Real Research for the Perfect Alternative 


For some, using oak alternatives involves the guesswork associated 
with alchemy. With real research to support our products, World 
Cooperage has taken alchemy out of oak alternatives. 


Our research team is dedicated to developing high quality products 
that perform consistently and deliver dependable flavors. 
Researchers James Swan, PhD, BSc, and David Llodra, Director of 
World Cooperage Research, work to continually advance existing 
products, develop innovative new products and collaborate with 
you to create niche and signature products that meet your specific 
needs from fermentation to finishing. 


We do the research and let you focus on perfecting your wine. 


World Cooperage 


OAK ALTERNATIVES 


Oak Alternatives Specialist Paul Abbott ¢ 888.33.COOPER © worldcooperage.com 
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free your wines! 


Andrew Hidas, Associate Editor 


Help fund the 
direct shipping case 
at the Supreme Court 


n many ways, the history of com- 

merce mirrors the history of all 

humankind: endless battles over land 

and its bounty, and fights to the death 
for economic advantage. Our singular 
status as a kind of homo economicus per- 
haps explains the fierceness with which 
U.S. wine wholesalers have fought wine 
producers’ efforts to legalize direct inter- 
state shipment of their wares. 

But mere ferocity doesn’t make any 
cause just. In attempting to deny winer- 
ies the simple right to sell their products 
— and consumers in all 50 of our wine- 
drinking states the right to enjoy them 
— distributors are on the wrong side of 
history, commerce, and common sense. 
Come 2005, let us hope they will also be 
declared on the wrong side of the law. 

In agreeing to review the cases of 
Granholm vs. Heald, Michigan Beer & 
Wine Wholesalers Association vs. 
Heald, and Swedenburg vs. Kelly, the 
U.S. Supreme Court has offered the 
wine industry its best opportunity yet 
to help set a strong legal foundation for 
direct shipping rights to all 50 states. 

Currently, interstate shipments are 
outlawed in 24 states, five of which 
make it a felony. A decade ago, just four 
states allowed such shipments. Even 
though wine producers have made sub- 
stantial progress, consumers and winer- 
ies continue to be harmed by the arcane 
restrictions that remain in the 24 con- 
strained states. The wholesale distribu- 
tor lobby, which is loathe to give up any 
further portion of its middleman role in 
virtually all wine transactions, helps 
maintain the status quo. 

Now the nation’s wine producers 
and consumers have a chance to help 


make their case before the highest court 
in the land. PWV contributing editors 
Eleanor and Ray Heald are at the center 
of the legal struggle, having sued the 
State of Michigan in 2000 as both wine 
journalists and consumers, challenging 
the state’s prohibition of direct inter- 
state wine sales. 

The Healds and their attorneys, 
Robert D. Epstein and James A. 
Tanford, prevailed in front of the U.S. 
6th Circuit Court of Appeals. The State 
of Michigan then appealed to the 
Supreme Court, which recently con- 
sented to hear the case, along with the 
Swedenburg case. Juanita Swedenburg 
owns a small Virginia winery and is 
suing the state of New York, which also 
prohibits direct interstate shipment. 

The Supreme Court’s decision is 
certain to have profound reverbera- 
tions throughout the wine industry, 
which is why the industry has 
launched a $750,000 fundraising effort 
to support the legal challenge. All 
money will directly fund the abun- 
dance of legal research and expert 
assistance, such as the writing of ami- 
cus (“friend of the court”) briefs that 
are critical components in any 
Supreme Court case. 

The fundraising drive is being coor- 
dinated by the Coalition for Free Trade 
(CFT), an industry group with mem- 
bers who have been working on direct 
shipment issues for almost two 
decades. CFT is a charitable 501(c)3 
organization, meaning all contribu- 
tions are tax-deductible. The group is 
looking to counter the comparatively 
massive financial clout of the whole- 
sale lobby, which some reports have 
indicated is ready to spend $5 million 
to maintain shipping restrictions. 

Discrimination and restraint of trade 
are at the heart of the wine producers’ 
critique of interstate shipping restric- 
tions. Intrastate shipping is legal in 39 
states. Thirteen of those states prohibit 
the same market access to out-of-state 


producers. Eleven states permit no 
direct sales whatsoever. This trade bar- 
rier is especially onerous for thousands 
of small wineries across the country that 
can’t hope to significantly access distrib- 
ution networks for placing their goods. 

With wineries now operating in all 50 
states, is it not a matter of fundamental 
economic fairness and consumer choice 
to make such products legally available 
whenever market conditions allow? 

Former White House counsel C. 
Boyden Gray, representing the Wine 
and Spirits Wholesalers of America, 
has provided a near-comic rendition of 
the argument that direct interstate 
shipping will expose society to ram- 
pant underage drinking. “There is an 
entirely rational basis” for such restric- 
tions, Gray told the Sacramento Bee in 
late July. Otherwise, “this stuff gets 
delivered (directly) to the house, and 
the person could be running around 
the house totally screaming drunk.” 

Never mind that 13 of the 24 states 
that still prohibit interstate shipping do 
allow wineries to ship directly to homes 
intrastate, where presumably, underage 
inhabitants can get just as “screaming 
drunk” as they could on wines shipped 
across state lines. Never mind that the 
26 states allowing interstate shipping 
have reported virtually none of the 
problems alluded to by Gray. 

Requiring adult signatures, the use 
of credit cards, and the simple fact that 
there are scores of easier, less expensive 
ways for determined minors to acquire 
alcohol puts to rest the canard that 
underage access is a serious issue in 
the interstate shipping debate. 

Never has the time been more 
opportune for wineries to support 
direct shipping. The CFT suggests that 
wineries consider the following finan- 
cial contribution guidelines, based on 
case sales: 


Under 1,000 cases: $300 
1,000-3,000: $500 
3,001—5,000: $750 
5,001—10,000: $1,000 
10,001—25,000: $1,500 
Over 25,000: $2,000 


Checks are welcome, made out to: 
Coalition for Free Trade, 2700 Napa 
Valley Corporate Dr., Ste. H, Napa, CA 
95446. Information: www.coalitionfor 
freetrade.org; www.freethegrapes.org. Il 
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CELEBRATING ‘A QUARTER CENTURY OF GOLDS’ 


27 CONSECUTIVE years of GOLD MEDAL wines 
from our RIESLING GRAPES 


25 CONSECUTIVE years of GOLD MEDAL wines 
from our CHARDONNAY GRAPES 


A Single Monterey Arroyo Seco Estate Vineyard 


Consistently growing superb grapes for discriminating winemakers. 


A SAMPLING OF RECENT VENTANA AWARDS: 


CHARDONNAY: 


SAUVIGNON BLANC 
RIESLING 
GEWURZTRAMINER 
SYRAH 


PINOT NOIR 
RHONE BLEND 


Grape & Juice Sales Reggie Hammond 


GOLD & BEST OF CLASS; 

Los Angeles County Fair 2004 
GOLD; Riverside International Wine Competition 2004 
GOLD; California State Fair 2004 
GOLD; The Dallas Morning News Competition 2004 
GOLD; California State Fair 2004 
GOLD; Los Angeles County Fair 2004 
GOLD & BEST OF SHOW: Indy International 2003 
GOLD & BEST OF CLASS; California State Fair 2003 
GOLD; New World International Competition 2004 
GOLD; Paris, France 2003 
GOLD & BEST OF CLASS; California State Fair 2004 


“BEAUGRAVIER” GOLD & BEST OF CLASS; California State Fair 2004 
_ SUPER TUSCAN BLEND 
| “QUEAMICY’ GOLD & BEST OF CLASS; San Francisco Chronicle 2004 
, GOLD & BEST OF CLASS; California State Fair 2004 
| MERLOT GOLD; Los Angeles County Fair 2003 
~, CABERNET SAUVIGNON GOLD; Atlanta International Wine Competition 2003 
Cased Wine Sales = LuAnn Meador 831-372-7415 


831-320-2752 


Doug Meador 831-238-2998 


_ LO > 


www.ventanawines.com 


Veuloua Vineyard espa aud thanks our winegrowing Taw z 
Dawid Rediquez, Miquel Martinez, Reggie Hawwowd cud Doug Meador for their eowsiteat eouuitvent to excellence 
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On being from somewhere 


Don't lose 
your place 


Steve Burns 
O’Donnell Lane, LLC 
Glen Ellen, CA 


merican pork producers 

banded together and 

spent more than $32 mil- 

lion on it in 2003, the Beef 
Council spent $20 million trying to 
establish it, and the California cheese 
folks earmarked more than $23 mil- 
lion to advertise it over the last 12 
months. 

What is “it”? It is that elusive con- 
cept that establishes your product, 
your brand, your region as something 
special in the minds of consumers. 
Ironically, all of these industry groups, 
including our beer and spirits brethren, 
spend fortunes to create something 
that wine, as a product, already has in 
spades — that inherent uniqueness or 
sense of place. 

We all know that each bottle of wine 
is special, different, and an evolving 
entity all its own. Long before there 
were varietal apples, Heirloom toma- 
toes, Willi Birds, and Certified Angus 
Beef, each bottle of wine came with an 
appellation. Long before the beer 
industry dreamed up its “born on” date 
programs, wines were vintage-dated. 
Surprisingly, while the rest of the food 
and beverage world rushes toward 


date, place, and origin product identi- 
fiers, some of us in the wine industry 
seem to be running away from the con- 
cept altogether. 


Losing your place? 

For the wine industry, the “global 
wine style” debate began in the early 
1980s when “flying winemakers” first 
traveled the globe influencing wine 
styles on all continents and, in some 
cases, gentrifying wine styles in those 
same places. For some wine industry 
observers this phenomenon, which con- 
tinues today, created a global wine style; 
wines entirely without vintage varia- 
tion, without uniqueness, and entirely 
without a sense of place. 

Of course, there is a very big upside 
to global winemaking: the phenome- 
non of traveling winemakers and the 
sharing of their information is the pri- 
mary reason that great wines are now 
being made all over the world. Who 
hasn’t tasted a wine recently and said 
“You know that’s not bad for a wine 
from XXXXX place” or “I didn’t know 
that they made wine in XXXXX.” 

But one of the most significant chal- 
lenges presented by all this sharing is 
that the proverbial quality bar has been 
raised forever. American wines must 
now compete in the ever-growing field 
of ultra-high-quality wines. 


The answer right under our noses 

In theory, aren’t all wineries 
searching for a sense of difference — 
for a new way to distinguish them- 
selves from the competition? I might 
offer that the edge that they are look- 
ing for is right under their noses. 
Granted it’s necessary, even today 
with an increasingly sophisticated 
consumer base, for wine salespeople 
and educators to start with a macro- 
story and work down into a micro- 
tale. Often this tale must be told in an 
American-style sound bite of less 
than five minutes. 

For example, in Washington state, 
the entire industry inherently knows 
that you must sell Washington state 
first, then your appellation, then your 
brand then, finally your individual 
wines. This tactic has served the 
industry well as it kept the 
Washington industry focused on the 
bigger picture of greater industry 
good while keeping everyone fully 
invested in the “Avis is #2: We try 
harder” mentality. 

If you are exporting American 
wines, surprisingly, you might even 
need to justify the quality and critical 
mass of the “American wine indus- 
try” before moving into the sales pitch 
for your own.  state/appellation/ 
brand/ wines. 

Many wine brands today are spend- 
ing millions of dollars to establish 
themselves as the “coolest” wine, the 
cheapest wine, the most expensive 
wine, or the “lifestyle wine,” but aren’t 
all of these “states of being” inherently 
temporary? Why not build on some- 
thing you already own, a sense of 
place? 


Develop a marketing plan 

If you are sold on the concept that 
talking about where your wines come 
from is important to you and your 
brand, then the next step is creating a 
program to get that message out. All 
that is needed is a personal and pro- 
fessional strategic communications 
plan that will quickly become the 
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blueprint for success for you and 
your winery. 

What's your message? 

What makes your winery special? 

What do your wines have that 
makes them unique? 

If everyone in your winery has 


message will be clear, concise, unique, 
and most important, received! 

The tsunami of information and 
competitor data that’s available on- 
line and off-line today allows us to 
look both inside and outside our 
industry very quickly and measure 


business successes found in the 
world of wine and also outside our 
world. Are you taking advantage of 
that data? Do you have your mes- 
sage honed and_ deliverable? 
I hope so because it’s going to get 
even more competitive in the years 
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Build brand equit 


your PORTFOLIO 


Deborah Steinthal, Scion Advisors 


0 you analyze your brand 
portfolio to identify pruning 
opportunities as often as you 


prune your vineyards? If 
pruning vines is the selective process 
of removing diseased or excess wood 
to encourage balanced productive 
vineyards, then pruning brands is the 
disciplined process of identifying weak 
wines and brands and eliminating 
unprofitable ones. 

Although regular pruning takes 
tremendous discipline, without it, 
many winery portfolios become chock- 
full of marginally profitable wines. The 
proliferation of wine SKUs (store keep- 
ing units) illustrates the problem. Wine 
Trends Quarterly Report: Competitive 
Concentration, recently released by 
Motto Kryla & Fisher (St. Helena, CA), 
found that California brands alone 
accounted for 5,807 SKUs in 2003, a 6% 
growth rate over 2002 and a signifi- 
cantly higher rate of growth than was 
seen in California wine shipments. 

The proliferation of brands, 
increased competition, and increased 
consolidation are squeezing winery 
margins by producing slower growth in 
revenues and higher sales and market- 
ing costs. In fact, the cost to compete has 
escalated dramatically, and many 
wineries are seeing a 20% to 30% 
increase in these costs. 

Since many winery owners and 
executives have their roots in wine- 
making, until recently, most Califor- 
nian wineries developed their product 
strategy from the production side of 
their business. We call this “production 
push,” and this strategy yields wines 
that are exciting to the winemaker, but 
not always to the market. This 


approach to product development is 
also partially responsible for the prolif- 
eration of brands in the market. 

However, as winery owners are 
experiencing slower growth in earn- 
ings, some are learning to follow “mar- 
ket pull” strategies and to scrutinize 
their portfolios with a deeper aware- 
ness of the need to build brand equity. 

The surprising truth is that many 
wine products don’t make money. Many 
wineries earn almost all of their profits 
from a small number of wines. A recent 
Harvard Business Review article (“Kill a 
Brand, Keep a Customer,” December 
2003) proposes that this is not solely a 
challenge in the wine industry: “Many 
companies generate 80% to 90% of their 
profits from fewer than 20% of the 
brands they sell, while they lose money 
or barely break even on many of the 
other brands in their portfolios.” 

When I work with clients, we seek 
out the hidden costs — the real and 
psychological costs that are unneces- 
sarily affecting their bottom lines. 
These costs keep winery teams from 
optimizing their resources: their posi- 
tion in the market, their return from 
financial and asset structures, and their 
organizational resources. I call this the 
CIRD syndrome. 


Hidden costs: 

The CIRD syndrome 

1. Complexity. Multi-brand strategies 
and large product portfolios require 
coordination — from production and 
packaging changes to distributor rela- 
tionships and retailer promotions. This 
coordination requires costly managerial 
resources and time-consuming price and 
inventory adjustments. Moreover, you 
will bear the biggest cost of brand prolif- 
eration not in the present, but in the 


Quick Audit 


Are we losing money on any of 
our brands or wines? 


Yes No 


Are any of our brands category 
laggards or losers? 

Are we unable to match our 
competition’s marketing muscle? 


Do any of our brands overlap in 
our portfolio? 

Do our customers think our 
brands compete with each other? 
Are retailers stocking only a 
subset of our brand portfolio? 
Does our sales team have a hard 
time prioritizing which wine to 
show during a sales call? 


Are we discounting some of our 
wines on a regular basis to push 
inventory? 


eee OTAT 
Yes No 


If you answered “Yes” to: 

0-2 questions: Minimal brand pruning 
opportunity 

3-6 questions: Considerable opportunity 
to prune your brand(s) 

7-8 questions: Pruning should be a top 


priority 


future. As your brand manager focuses 
on present concerns, such as budget allo- 
cation issues and inventory turn, future 
planning takes a back seat, making you 
more vulnerable to rivals who are more 
future-focused and disciplined. 

2. Inefficiency. Wineries that maintain 
a large stable of brands or wines in a 
single brand portfolio, each operating 
on a relatively small scale, incur large 
setup costs (vineyard, winemaking, 
and packaging), which result in higher 
production costs. Additionally, the 
impact of your sales team may be 
diluted by the need to leverage your 
sales force across many brands. 

3. Retailer margins. A retailer may 
agree to carry all of your brands, includ- 
ing the weak and marginal brands, only 
if you offer substantial promotional 
allowances and higher margins. 

4. Differentiation. Your brands or 
wines may compete with and cannibal- 
ize one another. As a result, your rev- 
enues do not grow, and may even 
decline, while costs rise. 


Instilling brand discipline 
Begin the pruning process by con- 
ducting a brand portfolio audit (see 
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Quick Audit sidebar). It is important to 
allocate fixed and shared costs to each 
brand and to survey your retail cus- 
tomers to understand how you are per- 
forming in the market. In order to prune 
your portfolio, you will have to develop 
and apply consistent decision criteria 
that support the profitable growth of 


the brand. Take time to analyze your 
portfolio on a regular basis. By pruning 
your portfolio, based on an understand- 
ing of market opportunity, brand strat- 
egy, and business returns, you will be 
able to reduce hidden costs, maximize 
profits, and perhaps most important, 
better serve your customers. 
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Table I: Impact of pruning out a 
non-performing wine brand 


Scenario A Scenario B 
Winery — Winery minus a 
with multiple non-performing 

Key Indicators* brands brand 
PROFITABILITY 
Annual Operating 

Income (000) $3,105 $3,240 
Operating Income 

Per Case $51.75 $72.00 
PERCENTAGE OF SALES 
Gross Profit 61% 63% 
Operating Expenses 387% 35% 
Operating Income 23% 27% 
Cases Sold 60,000 45,000 
Average Retail 

Price/Bottle $26 $30 
Operating Costs/Case 
Sales — Overall $224 $264 
Cost of Wine $87 $99 
“A few key indicators were chosen for 

illustration purposes 


Case-in-point — 
A 60,000-case Sonoma County 
luxury wine producer 

Many wineries don’t realize that when 
you launch several brands or wines in a 
brand, you incur hidden costs, because 
multi-brand strategies suffer from dis- 
economies of scale. We frequently 
observe a decline in (hidden) costs when 
a winery reduces the number of brands it 
sells or the size of its wine portfolio. 

One Sonoma County producer’s 
business had become overly complex 
with two brands that had to be sold 
through a three-tier system already over- 
burdened by brand proliferation and dis- 
tributor consolidation. 

The escalating cost of sales and market- 
ing was eating into the winery’s bottom 
line profits, and the 15,000-case (second) 
brand that had been selling at $15/bottle 
required considerable pushing through the 
wholesale system. Distributors and 
retailers were exacting costly “favors.” 

Members of the sales team weren’t 
clear whether to pull the $15 secondary 
wines or the $30 estate wines out of their 
bags during the 10-minute sales call. The 
marketing director had just invested in 
expensive new packaging to upgrade 
the second brand, so it wouldn’t detract 
from the estate brand’s cachet. 

This second brand’s raison d'etre was 
purely as a revenue generator; its brand 
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identity was not clear or differentiated. 
As the CEO stated when we first met, “It 
fills a gap while our estate brand slowly 
comes on line at the quality and quantity 
levels we hope to price for; it helps sup- 
port our infrastructure needs.” 

What the CEO failed to grasp were 
the other cost factors that caused the 
second brand to hurt the company’s 
overall performance. Table I illus- 
trates the basics. Scenario A shows the 
winery’s key performance indicators 
when producing two __ brands. 
Scenario B shows the improved finan- 
cial picture when the second brand is 
pruned out. 

The project for this winery was 
straightforward. Scenario B in this pro 
forma analysis reveals that the CEO 
was right on one count; by eliminating 
the second brand, the winery would be 
operating off a smaller base of 45,000 
cases, contributing to an increase in 
operating costs as a percent of sales 
from $224/case to $264/case — with a 
commensurate increase in the cost of 
wine. 

However, he also learned that the 
second brand was contributing higher 
operating expenses as a percent of 
sales than anticipated. Most important, 
by eliminating the non-performing 
brand, the Sonoma County producer 
would increase his average retail 
price /bottle from $26 to $30. The take- 
away lesson was that the winery 
increased its operating income by 
$135,000 (from an average $51.75 per 
case to $72), moving gross profit from 
61% to 63% of sales — while actually 
getting smaller in volume. 


Conclusion 

What this winery learned is that you 
can show improved performance by 
eliminating declining and marginally 
profitable brands. You can use the 
resources you've freed up to make 
your remaining brand(s) stronger and 
more attractive to customers. Thus, 
killing a non-performing brand or wine 
can be the best way for you to serve both 
customers and shareholders. Done right, 
portfolio pruning can result in a more 
profitable winery that is poised for 
margin growth. i 


Deborah Steinthal, Scion Advisors 
(Napa, CA), is an executive advisor who 


helps wine business owners and executives 
build stronger businesses for future gen- 
erations. She does so through strategic 
business planning, leadership develop- 
ment, and family business continuity 
planning. In partnership with MKF, she 
also leads the Winery CEO Forum — an 
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executive program for an exclusive 
group of winery CEOs who seek stimu- 
lating discussion focused on critical 
leadership challenges. 

Contact Scion Advisors: 

tel: 707/258-9130, 

fax: 707/258-9132 
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Carol Caldwell-Ewart 


hen the new package from 

Fetzer Vineyards arrives 

on retail shelves this fall, 

the winery’s premium 
varietal line will be sporting a new look 
that encompasses far more than an 
attractive redesign. Fetzer has over- 
hauled its imagery to emphasize the nat- 
ural origins of the wine and bring the 
winery’s vision and the brand closer 
together. “This is the face of Fetzer from 
this point forward,” declares U.S. Brand 
Director Douglas Gillespie. 

An in-depth look at Fetzer’s reposi- 
tioning process reveals its substantial 
investment in creating that face. This 
fall Fetzer will begin to reap returns on 
its investment. 

One of the industry’s leading pre- 
mium wine brands, Fetzer (Hopland, 
CA) produces 2.5 million cases of wine 
sold in the U.S. and sells another 
500,000 cases internationally — pri- 
marily in the U.K. The largest of 
Brown-Forman’s 12 wine brands, it 
produces half the company’s total 
wine volume. 
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Fetzer expects a powerful response to its new packaging (upper left and lower right). 
Compare to the old package (center, bottle on left). 


After Fetzer, in descending order of 
size, are Bolla (Italy), Korbel (sales and 
marketing only), Sonoma-Cutrer, 
Bonterra, and Jekel. 

About 90% of Fetzer’s domestic sales 
are in its premium varietal line, and for 
more than a decade, these wines have 
sold under four proprietary names. Each 
propietary name has been affiliated with 
one main varietal and often additional 
secondary varietals: Eagle Peak (Merlot); 
Sundial (Chardonnay and Pinot Grigio); 


Echo Ridge (Sauvignon Blanc, Gewtirz- 
traminer, White Zinfandel, Riesling); and 
Valley Oaks (Cabernet Sauvignon, 
Shiraz, Zinfandel, and Syrah Rosé). 


Roots of the new image 

Late in 2002, Fetzer began to explore 
new package designs with several 
designers. “We’d been happy with the 
label to this point, but we understand 
that there is a need, over time, to 
update our package with some regu- 
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larity — particularly with new compet- 
itive entrants and our competitive set 
updating their packaging,” says 
Gillespie. But early in the process, 
Fetzer gave designers only a general 
creative brief and really “dabbled,” 
without getting serious. “We were 
still competing well in the market at 
that time and didn’t come up with 
any designs that we wanted to take to 
the next step.” 

By mid-2003, though, Fetzer’s pack- 
age design began to look a “little 
tired.” The impetus toward a new 
image was picking up, and the Fetzer 
team began to have a strong sense of 
the proper direction. At the heart of the 
new vision was the winery’s commit- 
ment to the environment and sustain- 
able business. 

“This commitment has been a long- 
time one at Fetzer,” explains Gillespie. 
“The winery has a concept called ‘E3.’ 
We try to strike a balance of the envi- 
ronment, equity of the people, and eco- 
nomics with every decision we make. 
It is not done to benefit the brand at the 
point of sale. It’s done, primarily, 
because we believe that organic grapes 
taste better and that we are bringing a 
better product to consumers as a result 
of our pursuit of organic farming and 
sustainable business.” 

Already, all of the grapes grown on 
Fetzer land are grown organically. 
Now the winery has made a commit- 
ment, called Organic 2010, to use only 
organic grapes in all of its wines by 


“Again, this commitment to 
organics was made not to increase 
sales but to try to bring all of our 
growers — there are over 100 — in 
line with the same viticultural prac- 
tices that we employ in our own 
vineyards. We are doing it because it 
is the right thing to do, but we also 
believe that it is going to produce a 
better quality product.” 

Though Fetzer has had what 
Gillespie calls “a heritage of leadership 
in things environmental in the indus- 
try,” there certainly has been nothing in 
the brand packaging to this point that 
communicated this philosophy. Fetzer 
believed that consumers “weren’t 
ready for a message that was even sub- 
tly environmental,” but trends were 
changing. 

Gillespie points to the wine indus- 
try’s movement toward sustainable 


agriculture with the Code of Sustain- 
able Winegrowing Practices devel- 
oped by the Wine Institute and the 
California Association of Winegrape 
Growers. He cites former Fetzer Presi- 
dent Paul Dolan’s book on sustainable 
business, True to Our Roots, which tells 
the Fetzer story. 

Gillespie also notes consumer and 
retail trends: national and regional gro- 
cery chains are now offering natural 
products, and companies such as 
Odwalla, Inc., and Stonyfield Farm 
succeed with organic products. 

“With the trends heading the right 
way for us, we knew that we wanted to 
stake our claim to an environmental 
position, knowing that we could not 
only assert our leadership but own that 
position over time. Now is the time to 
bring that forward to consumers more 
than we have in the past.” 

Bridging the separation of Fetzer’s 
public brand perception and the win- 
ery’s organic and sustainable activities 
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became the guiding principal behind 
creating the winery’s new image. 


Research, research, research 
Research was essential at every step 
of the image- development process. “We 
went in knowing that it is very difficult 
to differentiate as a California wine 
brand, to stand out with a unique point 
of difference. The one thing in which we 
had a leadership role, and which we 
knew was becoming important to con- 
sumers, was this environmental stance,” 
says Gillespie. “We knew we wanted to 
talk about it, but we had to determine 
how to talk about it.” So internal and 
external Fetzer researchers turned to 
consumers and learned several things 
that became key to developing the new 
image: 
+ Taste is paramount. “Consumers do 
care about things environmental,” 
explains Gillespie, “but they are sec- 
ondary to taste. If they don’t get the 
taste and quality they are looking for, 
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then what we have to say about our 
environmental stance isn’t important.” 
* Consumers don’t care much about 
the process. “Historically, wine adver- 
tising and even wine packages have 
focused more on winemaking and 
wine processes than on how con- 
sumers enjoy wine. Consistently — 
across male, female, different age 
groups, different parts of the country 
— everyone feels that wine provides 
them a sense of renewal. We learned 
that we need to speak more to con- 
sumers about how they enjoy wine 
than about how we make it.” 

* Preaching would be bad. “Con- 
sumers told us that — while being nat- 
ural is a good thing — we can’t preach. 
Everything we do has to be subtle.” 

* The current label wasn’t working as 
hard as Fetzer thought. “It had little recog- 
nition even with our current consumers.” 
* Proprietary names had little impact. 
“No consumer in our research even 
referred to the wine by its proprietary 
name.” 
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* Consumers had no attachment to 
anything on the label. “Consumers 
gave us full license to change the entire 
look of the current package.” 

* Consumers register brand name and 
varietal more than anything else on the 
shelf. 


Next: The design 

Armed with these cues from con- 
sumers, Fetzer turned next to designer 
Stephen Black of Studio Black with 
offices in Seattle, WA, and Santa Rosa, 
CA. Black has developed other wine 
packages and brand redesigns in the 
past, notably Sebastiani’s Vendange 
and Talus; Chalone’s Canoe Ridge; and 
California Wine Company’s Bandiera. 

“The package is the lead communi- 
cation element in the whole initiative 
to talk to consumers. It’s not the only 
piece,” acknowledges Gillespie, “but it 
was the most important piece in devel- 
oping this new way of talking to con- 
sumers about the brand.” 
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Black’s assignment was to make the 
package stand out on the shelf, raise 
the quality image of the brand, and 
make it fit with who Fetzer is. The 
toughest part of this assignment, 
believes Gillespie, was staying true to 
the Fetzer heritage while being rele- 
vant to consumers in an environment 
where the current hot new package has 
bright colors and animals. “It would 
have been easy to be true to who we 
are or to be relevant, but it was very 
difficult to be both.” 

As soon as he got the assignment, 
Black went to Hopland and met with as 
many winery staff in as many positions 
as he could. He took many pictures, try- 
ing to identify the imagery of the winery. 

“Stephen has been an outstanding 
partner for us, and I say partner because, 
more than any designer we had worked 
with in the past, he embraced Fetzer — 
the Fetzer culture and the Fetzer peo- 
ple,” says Gillespie, “and he gave us 
designs that did exactly what we were 
hoping for.” 


More research 

Fetzer’s research to isolate the final 
design used two primary techniques. 
“The first was qualitative research,” 
explains Gillespie. In the first phase of 
qualitative research, 12 focus groups 
(comprised of members screened to 
include Fetzer’s target consumers) in 
three cities culled more than a dozen 
designs down to three. 

The second phase of qualitative 
research was conducted by an outside 
vendor that specializes in packaging 
research across several industries. In 
the second phase, 12 designs were 
shown to eight groups in two cities. 

“All of the designs fit strategically 
with our goal of raising the quality image 
of the brand, standing out on the shelf 
better than our current brand or its com- 
petitive set, and fitting with the Fetzer 
brand message,” adds Gillespie. “At the 
conclusion of the qualitative research, we 
had three different design directions that 
clearly merited further testing.” 

The second — quantitative — 
research technique is proprietary to the 
vendor Fetzer used. “It involves track- 
ing eye movement to measure shelf 
impact,” Gillespie divulges, “as well as 
a series of diagnostic questions.” The 
idea was to assess the relative merits of 
the three designs and the current label 
according to retail visibility; “shop- 
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ability;” motivation; package appeal; 
and image and personality. Additional 
questions assessed the appeal and 
effectiveness of specific package ele- 
ments. 

The Fetzer designs were inter- 
spersed with 36 competitors’ bottles in 
a display or shelf set. Consumers were 
pulled out of mall-type environments 
and shown the shelf set. “Researchers 
noted which brands stand out, which 
participants registered first, and how 
many people registered it,” he explains. 

“Participants were screened to fit our 
target profile and ultimately totaled 400 
consumers in 10 cities.” Gillespie adds 
that Fetzer targeted wine drinkers who 
drink domestic premium wines. The 
groups were also screened to target 
those who did and didn’t buy Fetzer. 
“Then we could do lots of testing, not 
only among various types of package 
design, but also between those two dif- 
ferent groups of consumers. 

“One clear winner emerged from 
this research. We were thrilled by the 
results telling us that this design stood 
out as much or more than any other in 
a brand set of 36 competitors.” 

Consumers’ eyes are caught by the 
label’s large size, the contoured top, and 
the Fetzer name. Going in, Fetzer knew 
the label accomplished the goals of con- 
veying quality and fit to Fetzer, but the 
quantitative research confirmed that it’s 
a shelf stand-out. “So we had accom- 
plished all three of our goals.” 


Rethinking proprietary names 

In the most dramatic change presented 
by the new package, Fetzer has eliminated 
all proprietary names except Valley Oaks. 
“Knowing that consumers were drinking 
Fetzer Chardonnay and Fetzer Merlot 
rather than Sundial Chardonnay and 
Eagle Peak Merlot gave us the opportu- 
nity to change that proprietary name with 
little impact on the consumer, while main- 
taining the same wine style and quality 
that we have had for years. 

“Our goal was to lessen confusion 
and provide focus for our message. 
The line is now called Valley Oaks 
because Valley Oaks is our home in 
Hopland. The name allows us to talk 
about our home and identify our wines 
as coming from a real place. 

“We did not treat this decision lightly. 
The research gave us the confidence to 
move ahead with the Valley Oaks name.” 
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Key package elements 

Gillespie asserts that there is a rea- 
son for every packaging change, 
which is based on the research, indus- 
try knowledge, or the winery’s strate- 
gic goals. The entire package is recy- 
clable. 

BRAND AND VARIETAL NAMES — The 
Fetzer name and the varietal are the most 
prominent elements of the new label. 
The Fetzer logotype has been subtly 
redesigned. The Valley Oaks proprietary 
name is much more muted than the pro- 
prietary names in the previous package. 

FRONT LABEL — The copy says, “The 
beauty of our home at Valley Oaks 
inspires our natural approach to wine- 
growing, providing you a sense of 
renewal in every glass.” Gillespie reports 
that the key references are to Valley Oaks 
(“We're tying it back to our home.”); nat- 
ural winegrowing (“Subtly references 
our organic grapegrowing and sustain- 
able business.”); and renewal in every 
glass (“Talks about how consumers 
enjoy wine.” ). This message reflects what 
Fetzer learned that consumers want 
from its wine packaging. 

GOLD EMBOSSED SEAL — The seal 
declaring Fetzer the nine-time winner of 
Winery of the Year from Wine & Spirits 
magazine is there to convey quality. “We 
know from consumers that this is an 
indicator to them that taste and quality 
are in the bottle and that they have been 
delivered over time.” 

VISUAL TIES TO THE NAME — Oak trees, 
the vineyard, and a very subdued 
grapeleaf texture in the background link 
the images on the label to its words. 
They project a natural feel while balanc- 
ing the shelf prominence achieved by 
the white label. 

FROM THE EARTH TO THE TABLE — This 
anchor phrase has been used by Fetzer 
and Bonterra for some time, though 
never on the wine package. Gillespie 
says consumers agreed that it “gave 
them all the cues that we were looking 
for with regard to our natural approach 
to winegrowing and winemaking.” 

BACK LABEL — Each varietal is identi- 
fied with a different principle: 
Chardonnay is Renewal and Merlot is 
Heritage, for example. The text, attrib- 
uted to winemaker Dennis Martin, 
references the principle and talks 
about the taste of the wine. “We’ve 
deliberately stayed away from generic 
food pairing or niche food pairing, 
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believing that is too much to ask a 
back label to do.” 

WEBSITE ADDRESS — The back label 
invites consumers to the Fetzer.com 
website for “food and wine pairings 
and terrific recipes from Chef John 
Ash” and “to learn some surprising 
things about Fetzer.” 

RECYCLING MESSAGE — Rather than 
the usual “Reduce, reuse, recycle” mes- 
sage, the back label says: “Relax, 
renew, recycle.” “We've tried to tie our 
recycling message to who we are.” 

Capsule — Fetzer has eliminated the 
wax seal and chosen a recyclable poly- 
laminate capsule for three reasons. “It 
improves our quality cues, it is a better 
recycling choice, and consumers didn’t 
like the wax.” 

Cork — The one-plus-one cork will be 
imprinted with the appropriate principle 
for the varietal. “From a promotional stand- 
point, having a different principle on every 
cork allows us to run consumer incentive 
programs to encourage consumers to try 
different varietals across our line.” 


Bottle — Bottles will be the same, 
using 40% post-consumer glass. 

SHIPPER — Fetzer chose a kraft paper 
box and background for the shipper to 
“convey more of ‘the natural cues. 
You'll see the Winery of the Year seal 
and strong branding, and it ties closely 
to the label. The unique addition is 
where we're from: ‘Hopland, Popula- 
tion 817.’ We believe we’ll have great 
impact on the floor.” 
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Fall package launch 

Fetzer’s new Valley Oaks package 
began a gradual rollout in July with the 
new website. 

“We are arming our sales force with 
great new tools, not only the new pack- 
age and shipper, but also new advertis- 
ing, new website, new sales materials, 
new promotions, new point of sale 
materials, and things that consumers 
won't see, like print-on-demand capa- 
bility. We are giving our sales force the 
ability to produce fully customizable 
point of sale materials with a 48-hour 
turnaround,” Gillespie enthuses. 

The wine will enter markets as the 
past vintage sells out, primarily in 
September and October. Valley Oaks 
wine will retail between $7 to $10, 
depending on the varietal. 

Gillespie admits that Fetzer is 
increasing its production of Valley 
Oaks to coincide with the new pack- 
age, but won't say by how much. 

Each bottle in the first 500,000 cases 
will wear a neck hanger on a string that 
reassures customers that, even though 
the label has changed, it’s the same 
wine inside. The necker will also pro- 
mote the entire Valley Oaks line. 

The package will be launched with a 
sweepstakes in the states where it is legal. 
Consumers will have the opportunity to 
collect a cork from each of the Fetzer vari- 
etals (identified by the imprinted princi- 
ples) and enter for a chance to win — not 
cash, but a trip to Fetzer’s home at Valley 
Oaks in Hopland. “The goals are to per- 
suade consumers who only buy one vari- 
etal consistently to try other varietals in 
our line and to tie the promotion back to 
the winery, the place from which the 


wine has come.” 


Reflecting on the investment 

Gillespie won’t reveal what Fetzer 
spent, but he believes that the expen- 
ditures of time and money to develop 
the new image and the accompany- 
ing packaging and collateral for 
Fetzer’s Valley Oaks line were well 
worth it. “It’s been a lot of work, but 
it’s very rewarding right now. The 
sales force is excited; we’re excited; 
distributors are excited. 

“Once this package goes to market, 
we believe that — no matter how 
tough the competitive marketplace — 
it will have a significant positive 
impact on our sales.” 
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Alternate middles planted to brown 
mustard and Daikon radish (planted 
annually) and subterranean clovers 
(farmed non-till for three seasons.) 


palette” from which to choose in 
addressing specific cultural issues in 
vineyards, such as protection from 
soil erosion while building soil struc- 
ture, organic matter, and overall soil 
quality. 

Cover crops are now recommended 
that better fit the architecture of a vine- 
yard and the farming system that 
growers find appropriate for their 
vineyards. 

In Mendocino and Lake counties, 
both conventional, sustainable, and 
certified organic farming systems use 
cover crops. The differences between 
cover crop farming practices in these 
systems are slight. 


a 
Organic winegrowers do not use 
any herbicides or synthetically 
processed concentrated fertilizers. 


They rely on compost for nutrients. 
(Compost also makes a significant 
contribution to the goal of building 


= 
soil carbon, as it contains fairly stable 
humus-like compounds.) 
Under-vine weed control is done 


mostly with tillage tools. Both wine- 


Glenn McGourty, 
Viticulture and Plant Science Advisor 
University of California Cooperative 
Extension 
Mendocino and Lake Counties 


ineyard cover cropping practices 
have been refined in Mendocino 
and Lake counties over the past 15 
years. When organic and sustain- 
able winegrowing began in the late 
1980s, many of the cover crop species 
were selected from agronomic crop 
farming systems. While these were 
well-suited for bringing “life” back into 
the soil, they weren't ideal species for a 
vineyard. Many were simply too 
energy-intensive to farm; too vigorous, 
grew into the trellis, produced too much 
biomass to manage easily, or produced 
too much nitrogen in the soil. 
Following multiple trials conducted 
by the author and cooperating grow- 
ers, we have identified a broad “plant 


Non-till cover crop sward of subterranean clover in late spring. 
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niques are used to grow and man- 
age them in North Coast vineyards. 


Importance of cover crops 

Cover crops are a tool to help wine- 
growers manage their soils in multiple 
ways. They help to: 


iF IT'S 
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e PROTECT SOIL FROM EROSION: The 
foliage of cover crops reduces the 
velocity of raindrops before they hit 
the soil surface, preventing soil from 
splashing. This prevents slaking of soil 
aggregates and sealing of the soil sur- 
face. (When this occurs, runoff 
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increases, along with soil erosion). The 
roots of the cover crops bind soil parti- 
cles together, improving soil structure 
and water penetration, while prevent- 
ing the soil particles from moving. 

e REGULATE VINE GROWTH: Cover crops 
can be used to both invigorate vines 
(augmenting soil nitrogen from nitro- 
gen-fixing legumes) and devigorate 
vines (root competition from non- 
legumes with the vines for nutrients 
and water). 

e IMPROVE SOIL FERTILITY: Besides increas- 
ing soil nitrogen, decomposed cover 
crops increase the soil cation exchange 
capacity. Therefore, the ability of a soil 
to hold and exchange nutrients 
increases. Additionally, nutrients are 
often chelated into organic complexes, 
and are more readily exchanged from 
these substrates than from inorganic 
clay minerals. Since many organic 
growers also apply compost, this also 
adds to the fertility of vineyard soils. 

@ IMPROVE SOIL STRUCTURE AND WATER 
HOLDING CAPACITY: Initially, cover crop 
roots help aggregate soils as fine roots 
penetrate the soil profile (especially 
grasses). Cover crops with large tap 
roots help to create macropores when 
the plants die, and a void is left from 
the decomposing roots. These macrop- 
ores greatly assist the movement of air 
and water into the soil profile. 

Soil organisms using the decompos- 
ing cover crops as a food source create 
waxes and other sticky substances that 
hold the fine particles into aggregates, 
lowering bulk density and improving 
soil tilth. As organic matter increases in 
the soil, so does the soil’s ability to 
hold water. 

Physical improvement of the soil is 
important, because, large root systems 
are very desirable in organic wine- 
growing. Since soil nutrient concentra- 
tions may be lower than convention- 
ally farmed vineyards, and since many 
organic winegrowers prefer not to irri- 
gate, a root system that forages 
through a larger area of the soil profile 
is more likely to provide what a vine 
needs. 

Many organic winegrowers feel 
that relying more on the soil than on 
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are increases in earthworm popula- 
tions; they are a good indicator of soil 
health and improved physical condi- 
tions. 
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crops. Researchers have clearly 
shown that these organisms can 
reduce damage from root pathogens 
by inhibiting their growth and devel- 


Increased biological activity 
occurs in the soil after the incorpora- 
tion of organic matter from cover 


Air 
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Summer cover crop of sunflowers planted 
for beneficial insect habitat, diversity and 
beauty. Bonterra Vineyards. 


through the drip system to provide 
water and nutrients will be a better 
expression of a vineyard site’s ter- 
roir. 

@ ENHANCE BIOLOGICAL DIVERSITY IN THE 
ROOT ZONE: Organic matter is a food 
source for macro- and micro-organ- 
isms. Many of these organisms assist in 
recycling cover crops into the soil, 
while improving soil physical qualities 
in the process. Particularly noteworthy 
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Crimson clover, an attractive annual clover. 
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Glenn McGourty’s top ten cover crop picks for 
organic vineyard cover crops in the North Coast 


ANNUAL LEGUMES 

‘Magnus’ Winter Peas (Pisum 
sativum): This low growing, floppy 
cover crop germinates well in cool, 
moist weather, and produces moder- 
ate amounts of biomass and nitrogen. 
It has attractive pink and white flow- 
ers, and has light winter dormancy, 
so it grows well in the early spring. 
While it will twine its way up when 
mixed with other cover crops such as 
small grains, it isn’t aggressive, and 
won’t end up in the vineyard trellis. 
Used in annually tilled systems. 
Seeds are medium in price (about $50 
per acre). 

Subterranean Clover (Trifolium 
subterraneum): the queen of legumi- 
nous cover crops for no till vineyard 
cover cropping systems! Does well in 
acid soils. Low growing and self 
reseeding, this cover crop produces 
moderate amounts of nitrogen and 
biomass. Grows mostly when 
grapevines are dormant, so it is not a 
big competitor for soil moisture. 
Cultivars ‘Anthis, ‘Koala,/ and ‘Mt. 
Barker’ are more winter-dormant 
and produce the most biomass. Seeds 
are medium in price (about $50 per 
acre). 

Bur Medic (Medicago polymorpha): 
germinates and grows well in areas 
with limited rainfall, but doesn’t like 
acid soils. Excellent reseeding capa- 
bility for no-till vineyards. Responds 
very well to liming. Low growing 
moderate producer of biomass and 
nitrogen. Don’t like burs in your 
socks? Try bur-less selection ‘Santiago’ 


bur clover. Seeds are medium in price 
(about $50 per acre). 

‘Flame’ crimson clover (Trifolium 
incarnatum): one of the prettiest 
legumes, grows to low height (about 
14 inches) and is covered with pro- 
fuse red blooms in late spring. 
Produces copious biomass that can 
be hard to incorporate sometimes. 
Very competitive with weeds. For 
tilled vineyards. Seeds are medium in 
price (about $50 per acre). 


ANNUAL FORBS 

Daikon radish (Raphanus sp.): This 
tall growing radish forms large tap- 
roots that help to open up clay soils. 
Blooms profusely, and provides habi- 
tat for beneficial insects and their 
prey. Germinates well under cool and 
moist conditions. Attractive and 
interesting cover. Cheap to plant 
(around $30 per acre). 


ANNUAL GRASSES AND SMALL GRAINS 

‘Zorro’ fescue (Vulpia myuros var. 
hirsuta): A low growing and early 
maturing grass suited for non-tillage 
vineyards. Germinates early, and 
grows well under low rainfall. 
Prolific seed producer. Can be mixed 
with annual self reseeding legumes. 
Seeds are expensive (about $80 per 
acre). 

‘Blando’ brome (Bromus hordeaceus 
ssp. molliformis): Produces more bio- 
mass than ‘Zorro’ fescue, but still is 
low-growing and matures early. 
Good choice for non-tillage vineyard 
floor management. Germinates well 
under low rainfall conditions. Can be 


mixed with self-reseeding annual 
legumes. Seeds are medium in price 
(around $50 per acre). 

‘Juan’ triticale (x Tritosecale): This 
plant is ideal for stabilizing soil dur- 
ing vineyard installation. It forms a 
big, fibrous root system, germinates 
well under cool and moist conditions, 
and has a long winter dormancy, so it 
doesn’t bolt early, allowing time to till 
it into the soil while it is relatively 
small in stature and biomass. If left to 
mature, it can produce five tons to the 
acre of straw, so it is very productive. 
Useful for mixes with annual legumes 
for annual tillage cover cropping sys- 
tems. Seed is inexpensive (about $30 
per acre). 


PERENNIAL GRASSES 

Fine fescues, including hard fes- 
cue, sheep fescue, and red fescue 
(Festuca ovina, Festuca ovina var. 
duriuscula, Festuca rubra): These 
grasses are good choices for vine- 
yards with moderate vigor that are 
managed by mowing only. They can 
all be mixed, although hard fescue 
and sheep fescue are the lowest 
growing. They will go very dormant 
in the summer, but green up again 
with winter rains. Expensive to plant, 
around $120 per acre. 

Turf-type perennial rye grass 
(Lolium perenne): The cultivars ‘Elka’ 
and ‘Manhattan II’ form tough, 
weed-free turf and will also devigo- 
rate vines. Perfect for non-till, mow 
only vineyard floor management in 
vineyards with good soils. May need 
to be fertilized, or plant with peren- 
nial clovers for nitrogen. Expensive 
to plant, around $100 per acre. 


ARACHNIDS (SPIDERS AND MITES): Since pest 
management strategies in organic 
winegrowing emphasize reliance on 
nature and the use of “soft” chemicals, 
it is important that beneficial arthro- 
pods are abundant and in close prox- 
imity to the vineyard to control harm- 
ful insects and mites. 

Cover crops can provide habitat and 
food for beneficial insects at different 
stages of their life cycle. They also pro- 


vide habitat for prey, such as aphids, 
mites, caterpillars, and other creatures. 
Research entomologists have a difficult 
time understanding the dynamics of 
pest and prey relationships in the cover 
crop, and their effects on grapevine 
canopies. Regardless, growers report 
experiences of reduced leafhopper and 
mite problems when cover crops are 
planted in lieu of conventional insecti- 
cide applications. 


e PROVIDE FIRM FOOTING FOR HARVEST AND 
CULTURAL OPERATIONS: When no-till, sod- 
forming cover crops are planted, the 
resulting firmer footing makes vine- 
yard operations during wet weather 
more feasible. This can enable harvest, 
pruning, and spraying during incle- 
ment weather. 

e IMPROVE AIR AND WATER QUALITY: Water 
quality laws are being increasingly 
enforced, and vineyard water runoff 
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California poppies and annual lupine usefu 


needs to be free of silt and excess nutri- 
ents. Cover crops help to prevent 
erosion. Nitrogen formed by legumes 
is less mobile than soluble nitrogen fer- 
tilizers. Cover crops assimilate free 
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| for “beauty” cover crop mixes. 


nutrients in the soil, and stabilize them 
during periods of high rainfall. During 
the dry periods of the year, cover crops 
help reduce dust, improving air quality. 
This also helps to reduce the problem 


of mite infestations, which intensify 
under dusty conditions. 


Cover cropping farming systems 

Choosing a cover cropping farm- 
ing system will depend on the rela- 
tive vigor of the site; water availabil- 
ity in the soil; viticultural objectives 
(increasing or decreasing vegetative 
growth); and pest management objec- 
tives for insect, mite, and weed con- 
trol. Following are discussions of sev- 
eral different approaches. 

Annually tilled and seeded: The 
majority of growers using this system 
choose it to conserve moisture in their 
vineyards. Cover crops are planted in 
the fall, allowed to grow until some 
point in the spring when the ground 
can be easily cultivated, and then 
mowed and tilled into the soil. This 
operation is often timed when the 
cover crop is flowering, as it will 
decompose easily at this stage. This 


Cy ? } . 
‘ov us, same secrets ave wath shaung ... 
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system is best suited for relatively flat 
vineyards in which soil erosion is not 
a serious hazard. 

Cover crop species typically used in 
this system include annual small 
grains (barley, oats, triticale), winter 
peas, common vetch, bell beans, 
daikon radish, Persian clover, and 
other annuals that grow well during 
the cool months. 

In upland areas prone to soil erosion, 
where water is not available for irriga- 
tion of either the vines or the cover crop, 
it is highly recommended to use straw 
mulching or compost “overs” (coarse 
particles between one and two inches in 
size) to minimize the loss of soil from the 
vineyard while waiting for the cover 
crop to start growing in the fall. 

This farming system is tillage-inten- 
sive, and soil is exposed to sunlight dur- 
ing the summer. Loss of soil structure 
and organic matter occurs if tillage is 
excessive. Regardless, many growers 
using this system believe it allows them 
to grow very high quality fruit without 
irrigation or concentrated fertilizer 
applications. 

Many people like the looks of culti- 
vated vineyards, and this often is the 
method of choice near expensive and 
attractive winery facilities (particularly 
in Napa Valley). 


Non-tillage vineyard floor manage- 
ment with annual cover crop 
species 

In a no-till system with annual 
cover crops, the vineyards are tilled 
initially and seeded with species that 
will reseed themselves on an annual 
basis. Thereafter, the vineyards are 
mowed in spring and early summer. 
Tillage is restricted to only beneath the 
vines. Subterranean clovers, rose 
clovers, crimson clover, red clover, 
berseem clover, bur medic, bolansa 
clover, and Persian clover are all suited 
for this farming system. Grasses that 
can be used include Blando brome and 
Zorro fescue. 

Another no-till approach is planting 
annual cover crops that are not self- 
reseeding, such as oats, barley, peas 
and vetch, with a no-till drill. This 
approach is useful when tillage could 
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Three interesting new cover crops for vineyards 


Balansa Clover (Trifolium miche- 
lianum Savi) is native to southern 
Europe and the Mediterannean region. 
It is a winter annual clover that grows 
well in Mediterranean climates with 
cool, moist winters. It was introduced 
into Australia in the 1950s, and has 
naturalized in many pastures through- 
out southern Australia. 

Balansa clover can grow up to 
three feet tall, but when mowed or 
grazed, it forms a low growing and 
dense canopy. It is an attractive plant, 
as the leaves often have purple and 
pink markings. Flowers are white 
and pink, and it blooms abundantly 
in mid-April to early May. 

It grows moderate amounts of bio- 
mass, similar to a vigorous cultivar of 
bur clover or subterranean clover. It 
produces abundant seed, and regen- 
erates well in dry land conditions. 

All cultivars produce high levels 
of hard seed, which can germinate for 
several seasons (some agronomists 
are concerned that it might be a bit 
weedy). Compared to subterranean 
clover, it appears to germinate later in 
cool soil temperatures. It normally is 
seeded at the rate of 10 Ibs per acre. 

Balansa clover tolerates water log- 
ging for extended periods of time, 
once germinated. It has grown 
extremely well in two cover crop trials 
in Lake County, which is high eleva- 
tion (more than 1,400 feet) and very 
cool in the winter. 

There are three cultivars of 
Balansa clover in the trade. ‘Frontier’ 
is the earliest flowering selection, and 
will flower and set seed the best in 
short growing areas, such as places 
with shallow, dry soils. ‘Paradana’ is 


a mid-season cultivar, and matures 
two weeks after Frontier. ‘Bolta’ is 10 
days later than Paradana, and is well- 
adapted to cooler and wetter sites 
than others. 

Persian clover (Trifolium resupina- 
tum) is an annual clover for Medi- 
terranean climates native to Turkey, 
Afghanistan, Portugal, Greece, Iran, 
and Iraq. It was introduced into 
Australia in the 1950s, and has been 
grown commercially since the 1970s. 

There are two groups of Persian 
clovers: hard-seeded types (Trifolium 
resupinatum var. resupinatum) which 
are self-seeding clovers for use in 
pastures and cover crops; and soft- 
seeded types (Trifolium resupinatum 
var. majus) used more for annual 
cover crop mixes that are plowed into 
the soil or short-term rotations that 
require annual reseeding. 

This excellent cover crop has 
excellent seedling vigor, grows and 
blooms over a long period of time, 
and tolerates water-logged soils once 
it has germinated. It is an attractive 
plant, with lavender to pink colored 
flowers, and deep green foliage. 

In California, two cultivars are 
available for planting. ‘Nitro’ belongs 
to the hard-seeded Persian clover 
group, and is suited for self-reseed- 
ing annual cover crop swards. It 
grows taller than subterranean 
clover, and later into the growing sea- 
son. ‘Lightning’ is a soft-seeded 
Persian clover, and must be seeded 
annually. It is taller in stature than 
Nitro and is well-suited as a nitrogen 
builder for vineyard soils. It can be 
planted with small grains such as trit- 


cause erosion, and it is desirable to 
keep tillage to a minimum. Usually, 
seeding is done just before fall rains. 
The cover crop is simply mowed and 
left to lie on the soil surface. 


Non-tillage vineyard floor manage- 

ment with perennial species 
Perennial species are most com- 

monly used in vineyards planted on 


fertile sites. Many of the perennial 
grasses are very competitive with 
grape vine roots, and will have a 
devigorating effect on the vineyard. 
This may be desirable if the vineyard is 
seriously out of vegetative balance. 
There is a range of cover crops that 
vary from being slight to very compet- 
itive. The fine fescues (hard fescue, 
creeping red fescue, and sheep fescue) 


icale, and is competitive in mined 
annual cover crop swards. 

Persian clover seeds are quite 
small, and should be seeded at the 
rate of 10 lbs per acre. It is aromatic, 
and attracts many beneficial insects. 

Fenugreek (Trigonella foenum-grae- 
cum) is a winter-growing annual 
native to southern Europe and Asia. It 
has been used for centuries as a condi- 
ment, medicinal plant, forage, food, 
spice, and dye. Fenugreek is very aro- 
matic, and has been used to make arti- 
ficial maple syrup flavor for baked 
goods, chutneys, and confections. 
Seeds are ground and used in curries. 

Young seedlings and other por- 
tions of fresh plant material are eaten 
as vegetables. The plant is high in 
sapogenins from which steroid drugs 
are refined. Pharmaceutical uses 
include antibiotic properties, sooth- 
ing sore throats, expectorant, laxa- 
tive, and aphrodisiac. 

The fenugreek plant is erect, grow- 
ing to nearly three feet. It has trifoli- 
ate foliage, white flowers, and abun- 
dant yellow-brown seed pods that 
produce brown seeds. It grows con- 
siderable biomass and fixes nitrogen. 
It can be used as an annual cover crop 
in much the same way as winter 
peas, crimson clover, or other nitro- 
gen-fixing cover crops. 

The seeds are much larger than 
clovers, and should be seeded at the 
rate of 40 to 60 lbs per acre in well 
tilled and prepared seed beds. In our 
trials, fenugreek is sensitive to cold, 
and doesn’t germinate well unless 
planted while the soil is warm, and 
irrigated. 


are the least competitive, grow very 
short, and survive well. 

Turf selections of perennial rye 
grass and tall fescue are intermediate 
in their competitiveness. They have 
fairly low stature, and require mowing 
only once or twice per year. 

Pasture selections of perennial rye 
grass, tall fescue, and orchard grass 
are the most competitive, and can 
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waterways, vineyard roads _ that 
aren’t heavily trafficked, turn- 
around areas, staging areas, or other 
places where the soil needs to be 
protected are potential sites for these 
grasses. 

There is a good case for including 
perennial legumes in a sward of 
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tial problem, many growers also of 70-6 -5303 
include white clover, strawberry : 


clover, alsike clover, and birdsfoot 
trefoil in a perennial mix. These 
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species provide not only nitrogen for 

the grasses, but also habitat for gen- c 

eralist predator and _ parasitoid Big Pot Benchgrafts 

insects. the best option for your vineyard- 
Some growers have had success Performance 

planting perennial grasses alone, Compare the growth of our Big Pots to any 
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petitive species; and California 
brome, meadow barley, and blue 
wild rye as more competitive 
choices. Seed is expensive for these 
grasses, and they are not as compet- 
itive with weeds in some cases as DUARTE, NURSERY 
other pasture grass species used as . ; 
cover crops. 

It is important to let these grasses 
flower late in the spring, in order for 
them to accumulate carbohydrates 
in their root systems, which 
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improves their persistence and com- 
petitiveness with weeds. 


Tilled and no-till farming systems 
Some growers use different farming 

systems in alternate tractor rows to 

moderate vigor, incorporate compost, 
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provide diverse habitat, or for aesthetic 
reasons. One system commonly 
employed uses a no-till approach of 
self-reseeding annuals for three years in 
alternate tractor rows, with annually 
planted and plowed down cover crops 
in other tractor rows. 
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After three years, the planting sys- 
tems are switched to alternate tractor 
rows. Perennial species are also used in 
this way. In most cases, this approach is 
used on more vigorous sites not prone 
to soil erosion. 


Cover crop rotation 

Over time, cover crops can 
develop pests and pathogens that 
make it difficult to reseed the same 
species year after year. That is one 
reason why mixes are planted, as the 
effect of planting the same species 
annually seems less pronounced 
when a mixture of diverse species are 
used. 

Sometimes, growers will use com- 
pletely different species from year to 
year, such as mustards or radishes, 
followed by legumes, which are then 
followed by annual grains. Other 
growers take the approach of mixing 
all three together simultaneously, 
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believing that there is an adjustment 
in species composition in the sward 
to the particular season’s growing 
conditions. 


Cultural practices for cover crops 
SEED SOURCE 

Cover crop seed should be pur- 
chased from dealers who sell quality 
seed that has been tested for viabil- 
ity and is free from weed species. 
Under organic certification laws, 
growers are obliged to attempt to 
source organically grown seed. 
Unfortunately, this is nearly impos- 
sible for many of the small seeded 
cover crops, which are not even 
grown in the U.S. You are required 
to document in writing for your cer- 
tification records that you attempted 
to purchase organic seed, even 
though conventionally grown cover 
crop seed can be used in organically- 
certified vineyards. 
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SEEDING 

Being agronomic crops, most 
cover crop species grow best when 
planted in a well-prepared seed bed 
with adequate fertility. Usually, this 
requires two diskings, harrowing, 
and firming the soil with a ring roller 
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or cultipacker prior to seeding. If the 
ground is somewhat compacted, it 
may be necessary to shallowly rip the 
area to be planted to a depth of about 
12 inches with a tool bar and shanks, 
especially where wheel traffic occurs 


in tractor rows. 


Grape Growing 
and Micronutrients 


Question: What part do micronutrients play 
in fertility for grape production? 


Answer: There are several micronutrients, 
or trace elements, that are instrumental for 


providing specific benefits to plants, including 


grapevines. These elements serve as catalysts 


to many more complicated reactions in plants, 


but here we will consider some functions that 
are important and easily understood as to the 
need they fill. 


For example, both molybdenum and boron 


are necessary for nitrogen conversion. 
Without adequate amounts of both (1.0 ppm 
for molybdenum, and 0.80 ppm for boron 
are the minimums for the types of test we 
employ), plants will not be able to utilize 
nitrogen as efficiently. Boron is also a key to 
grape size. Whereas sufficient calcium is 
necessary to provide starch to the leaf, boron 
takes the starch from the leaf and moves it 
into the fruit. 


Manganese is another micronutrient that 
benefits grapes. Deficient soils can result in 
stunted growth, poor bloom, poor fruit set, 
and weaker vines. To increase vine strength, 
once adequate potassium is present, 
manganese becomes the next element to 
consider. Grape soils require a minimum 
level of 40 ppm manganese, but ideally the 
level should be above 125 ppm. Contrary 

to information given in some publications, 
manganese levels can usually be most 
efficiently increased in the soil by applying 
a sufficient amount of manganese sulfate. 


There is a third key to plant resilience and 
wood strength for grapes. Copper is 


required along with adequate potassium and 
manganese in such cases. When either of the 


three are not properly supplied, problems 
from weak vines to fruit loss can result. 


Copper is also needed for protein conversion 
and especially required for strengthening 
grape skins. When cracking of the fruit around 
the stem is evident, there is generally a severe 
lack of copper in the soil. Otherwise an 
excessive use of nitrogen is indicated, 

which is tying up what would otherwise be, 
determined by soil testing, an adequate supply 
of soil-available copper. Minimum levels for 
grapes on the specific test we use is 2 ppm, 
with 5 ppm being far better. 


Zinc is an element that grape growers should 
assure is present in adequate amounts in the 
vineyard. Every grower should understand that 
zinc is necessary for moisture absorption. 
When enough zinc is present, you reduce the 
amount of water required to grow that crop. 
Zinc requirements in the soil will vary, based 
on the phosphate availability, but should 
always be above 6 ppm, and where phosphates 
are excellent, 10 ppm is better. 


Certainly there are other functions which each 
of these micronutrients contribute to grapes 
and their production. This summarizes some 
of the reasons why each is important. 


We will further consider the importance of 
measuring and building the proper levels of 
micronutrients, and primary and secondary 
elements, in an Advanced Soil Fertility Course to 
be held January 24-26, 2005, in Sacramento, 
CA. In this course, 100 actual soils that are being 
used specifically for growing grapes from around 
the world will be considered as to specific fertility 
needs, Explanations will be given concerning 
how to determine the materials required and 
amounts to apply based on the specific formula 
which applies in each case. Details of the course 
are being finalized and should be available on 
our web site www.kinseyag.com. Meantime, 
please feel free to contact us if we can possibly be 
of assistance in your fertility program for grapes. 


Kinsey Agricultural Services, Inc. 


297 COUNTY HWY 357 - CHARLESTON, MISSOURI 63834 
PHONE: 573-683-3880 - FAX: 573-683-6227 
E-MAIL: neal@kinseyag.com - WEB SITE: www.kinseyag.com 
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Seeding can be done with several 
different implements. For small 
areas, hand broadcast spreaders 
(“belly grinders”) can be used. 
Tractor-mounted broadcast spreaders 
are also used for larger areas, but are 
not very precise. Seed drills are the 
best choice when expensive seed is 
being planted and accurate place- 
ment is required. 

Most seed drills use two soil-cut- 
ting blades called coulters, which 
are set at acute angles to each other. 
These cut a slit in the soil, with seed 
metered from a box above them, 
falling through tubes that open 
between the coulters. Small wheels 
are located behind the coulters to 
pack the soil firmly after the seed is 
deposited. Another alternative is a 


The Woodlands Trading Company, Inc. 


ring roller attached to the seed drill 
t/ 412.466.8264 f/ 412.466.2224 that firms the soil after seeding. 
woodlandstc@yahoo.com Slit seeders can also be used for no- 


till seeding. These utilize a device sim- 
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ilar to a rototiller, except that the cut- 
ting blades are flat, and not bent at 
right angles like the bolo tines typically 
used on a rototiller. The seed box is 
mounted above the tiller, and seed is 
directed into the slits, packed by a ring 
roller mounted on the seeder. This 
seeder works best with cover crop 
species that have considerable seedling 
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mination. If rains don’t come immedi- 
ately, additional water may be required. 

Perennial species can also be 
seeded in the spring, at the same time 
that warm season summer cover crops 
are seeded. Late April and early May 
are when these covers can be planted. 
In many respects, it isn’t the best time 


to seed perennials, as they need moist 
soil conditions to develop an exten- 
sive root system, which is more likely 
to occur with fall seeding. For peren- 
nial species, mowing will be needed 
to reduce competition from annual 
summer weeds. Irrigation will benefit 
both types of cover crops. 
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FERTILIZER 

Cover crops need specific nutrients 
to grow well. Many organic growers 
use compost, which in most cases will 
adequately provide what the cover 
crops need. Compost made from a 
mixture of animal manure and grape 
pomace (50:50 mix) normally has 
enough NPK to get the cover crops off 
to a good start. Rates vary, but most 
growers will start with one or two 
tons per acre applied annually. In 
subsequent seasons, less material will 
be used. 

In the North Coast, legumes 
respond well to applications of rock 
phosphorus one season, physically 
incorporated into the soil, followed by 
liming the next season. Applications 
should be made based on soil tests to 
ensure that the proper quantity of 
materials are applied. Popcorn sulfur is 
needed in some high rainfall areas, 
specifically for the legumes. 


How do 
you 
compete 
with 10,000 
wine 
labels? 


THE BOTTLE 


oles, tacties and stories 
“Of wine public relations & 


Spinning the Bottle can help. 


Spinning the Bottle: 
Case Studies in 
Wine Public Relations 


Contains advice and examples about 
promoting wine, wineries and wine- 
related issues. In it, experienced pub- 
lic relations and marketing experts 
and association officials describe 50 
winning promotional campaigns. 


The book was created by Harvey 
Posert, former head of public relations 
for Robert Mondavi Winery and the 
Wine Institute, and Paul Franson, a PR 
expert and wine writer, with case stud- 
ies and advice from industry experts. 


$39.95 plus shipping 
(and sales tax in California) 
Available from PWV Bookshelf. 
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SPRING TIME MOWING 

Most cover crop species benefit 
from spring time mowing, as it can 
eliminate shading from faster grow- 
ing weed species, and promote tiller- 
ing, or expansion of the plants’ 
crowns. For low-stature cover crops, 
this should be done just before they 
transition from the winter dor- 
mant/basal rosette stage into mature 
growth and flowering. On the North 
Coast, this usually occurs in early 
March, about the same time that 
prunings are being shredded. It is 
usually done in the same equipment 
pass. 

Large stature annual cover crops 
are often clipped at bud break 
(removing anything growing above 
18 inches) to reduce frost hazard for 
emerging vine growth. Tall cover 
crop swards are not desirable at this 
time, as they can impede air move- 
ment and increase the tendency of 


young shoots to freeze or develop 
Botrytis shoot tip rot. 


SPRING TILLAGE 

If the vineyard is going to be 
disked, the maximum addition of 
nitrogen from legumes occurs when 
the legumes are incorporated into the 
soil as they are blooming. Many 
growers will first shred the cover crop 
with a mower, and then disk it in. 
This will also improve decomposition 
rates, as smaller crop residues decom- 
pose faster than large ones. Timing is 
very important, as the soil must still 
be moist enough to easily till-in the 
crop. Maximum nitrogen release 
occurs about three weeks after incor- 
poration, assuming that the soil 
remains moist. 

Additional tillage may be required 
to fully incorporate all residues, usu- 
ally in tillage operations spaced about 
10 days apart. A final pass is often 


KARCHER 


Karcher state-of-the-art 
high-pressure washers 
are distinguished by 
infinitely variable 
operating pressure, 
water volume and 
temperature control, as 
well as precise chemical 
metering. Heated models 
incorporate a 90%+ fuel efficient 


a 


made with a ring roller to pack the soil 
firmly so that it is easy to walk on, and 
looks attractive. 


LATE SPRING AND SUMMER MOWING 

Self-reseeding annual cover crops 
are mowed in late spring and early 
summer after seed-set in order to min- 
imize dry residual growth that might 
be flammable, and also to mow down 
summer weeds. For perennial cover 
crops, several mowings might be 
required to keep the foliage from grow- 
ing excessively tall. 

If California native grasses are used, 
there are some advantages to letting the 
plants flower in June and then mowing 
them. Even though there can be large 
amounts of foliage present, this 
approach allows the grasses to accumu- 
late more carbohydrates in their root sys- 
tems, so they survive summer dormancy 
better than if they are continuously 
mowed. 


burner system, low fuel shut-off and complete 
machine shut-off at the trigger gun for maximum 
safety and performance. 


Napa Fermentation Supplies is proud to be the 
West Coast Karcher distributor. Our prices are the 
lowest and we have the complete product line 
available. We are also a Karcher repair facility. 


NAPA FERMENTATION SUPPLIES 
P.O. Box 5839, Napa, CA 94581 
575 Third St., Bldg. A, Napa, CA 94559 
(707) 255-6372 Fax (707) 255-6462 
www.napafermentation.com 


MERCIE 


Krimo Souilah @ MERCIER U.S.A. 


Tel: 707.251.5818 Fax 707.251.5811 
mercierusa@ aol.com 
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Conclusion 

Cover cropping is an important compo- 
nent in organic winegrowing systems. 
Growers enjoy numerous choices in 
species and farming systems. Organic 
winegrowing does not limit any cover crop 
choices, since the same crops are available 
as in conventional winegrowing systems. 

Choosing a cover cropping system 
should be very site-specific. Growers must 
consider their style of farming, yield and 
quality objectives, and any other criteria 
that they consider important. | 


More reading 

Ingels, C., R. Bugg, G. McGourty, P. 
Christensen, 1998. Cover Cropping In Vineyards 
— A Growers’ Handbook UC ANR Publications 
#3338, Oakland, California. 162 pages. 

McGourty, G. 1994 “Cover crops for North 
Coast vineyards.” Practical Winery & Vineyard 
15 (2): 8-15. 

Miller, P.R., W.L. Graves, W. A. Williams, 
B.A. Madson, 1989. Cover Crops for California 
Agriculture. UC ANR Publications #21471. 


NAPA VALLEY VITICULTURAL FAIR 


SEMINARS 


10:00-11:00 am 

GMO Grapevines: Benefits and Risks 
Andy Walker, UC Davis Viticulture & Enology 
Grapevines have been genetically modified 
for thousands of years yielding the varieties 
and rootstocks in use today. Modern biologi- 
cal technology promises significant improve- 
ments in the near future. GMO grapevines 
could resist diseases and insect pests, have 
improved fruit quality, and eliminate the need 
for pesticides. However, their use also raises 
significant concerns about consumer accep- 
tance and environmental consequences. 
What is the outlook for GMO grapevines? 
Where are they used today? 


1:30-2:30 pm 
Vine Mealybug in Napa County: 


How Bad Is It? 


Ed Weber, UC Cooperative Extension, Napa County 
Kent Daane, UC Cooperative Extension, UC Berkeley 
Dave Whitmer, Napa County Ag. Commissioner 
Latest information on vine mealybug 
distribution and spread in Napa County, and 
recent research efforts at controlling this 
serious pest. Current efforts have aimed for 
eradication through insecticide applications; 
Are they working? What about more 
sustainable approaches such as mating 
disruption? 


Profitable Colorado 
Winery for Sale 


Located in Colorade 2 Wine Country 


D Low taxes & business-friendly climate 
D 30 minutes to skiing, nearby hiking & fishing 
D High-margin tasting room, wide range of products 


D Highly profitable and poised for additional growth 


DO NOT DELAY - AMAZING OPPORTUNITY 
Contact ASG, Inc. for complete information. 
sevans@acqgroup.com or call 


970-669-5303 


For Winegrape Growers 
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A Trade Show 


November 16th, 2004 


At The 
Napa Valley Expo. Fairgrounds 
Silverado Trail & 3rd St. 
Napa, CA 
707-944-8311 


Over 100 exhibitors displaying 
innovative products 
and services for the wine grape 
industry, plus... 


Seminars, wine tasting, 
hot lunch and more! 


$5 Admission 


It Only Comey 
Around Every 
2 years 
So- Dow Miss It] 
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Sponsored By: Allied Propane Ser- 
vice, Inc.; California Grapevine 
Nursery; Joseph W. Ciatti Com- 
pany; Epps Chevrolet-Pontiac- 
Oldsmobile, Inc.; Ford Credit Com- 
mercial Lending; G& J Seiberlich 
LLP-CPA; Herrick Grapevines; 
Lampson Tractor & Equipment Co., 
Inc; Napa Ford-Lincoln-Mercury; 
Napa Valley Petroleum; Rainbow 
Agricultural Service; Sunridge 
Nurseries;The Vintage Bank; Up- 
per Valley Recycling; Zumwalt 
Ford 


November 16th 
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C) 
Wineries offered 
rebates for 


@ 


Tina Vierra 


alifornia wineries can take advan- 
tage of substantial rebates from 
Pacific Gas and Electric Company 
(PG&E) when they install or 
upgrade to energy-efficient operating 
equipment and facilities. Working to 
meet energy-efficiency goals set by the 
California Public Utilities Commission 
(CPUC), PG&E is offering three rebate 
programs that are currently authorized 
and funded through the end of 2005. 
Two of the programs — PG&E's 
“Standard Performance Contract (SPC)” 
program and Express Efficiency, the 
small-customer equipment retrofit pro- 
gram — offer rebates for upgrading 
existing winery facilities and equipment 
to achieve improved energy efficiency. 
The third, Savings By Design, is a new 
construction design assistance and 
incentive program. 


Potential rebate amount 

Under the SPC and _ Express 
Efficiency programs, wineries receive 
incentives to upgrade tank and build- 
ing insulation, lighting systems, refrig- 
eration systems, and HVAC systems. 

One-time rebates are calculated on 
the estimated number of kilowatt 
hours (kWh) of energy a winery will 
save in the first year of use of the new 
insulation or equipment retrofit. The 
winery can recoup up to 50% of the 
installation cost. The cash limit of 
rebates is $300,000 per PG&E electric 
meter (if a winery has more than one 
PG&E electric meter, it can take 
advantage of more than one rebate 
cap). 


efficiency 


Savings By Design offers customized 
pre-construction design assistance and 
rebates for installation of new or expanding 
facilities and equipment meeting energy- 
efficiency guidelines. Rebates in this pro- 
gram can be for tank insulation, naturally 
cooled caves, daylighting, efficient light- 
ing, HVAC, refrigeration, and process 
equipment. New construction rebates are 
limited to $75,000 per meter. Tank insula- 
tion rebates are limited to tanks smaller 
than 50,000 gallons. 

A recent study of energy use in 
California wineries found that larger 
Wineries typically already insulate 
tanks, and as a result, PG&E is targeting 
small wineries with its rebate appeals 
(see Survey sidebar). “PG&E is trying to 
encourage small wineries to take advan- 
tage of this program, since they are less 
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likely to insulate without incentives,” 
says Chip Kime of ConeTech (Santa 
Rosa, CA), which offers PolarClad tank 
insulation from Australia. 

Wineries are encouraged to contact 
their local PG&E representatives early 
in the new construction process to 
help them determine which installa- 
tions, equipment design changes, and 
upgrades might be eligible. 

A program of solar energy installa- 
tion rebates, formerly offered by the 
California Energy Commission, has run 
out of funds and is currently being 
reviewed for renewed funding in the 
next state budget. PG&E stresses that 
solar energy is not part of the rebate pro- 
grams in this report, but customers 
should check at www.pge.com/selfgen 
for rebates through the PG&E Self 
Generation Incentive Program (SGIP). 
SGIP is slated to continue through 2007, 
with additional funding expected annu- 
ally beginning January 2005. See PWV, 
January/February 2004 for more infor- 
mation on solar energy installations. 


Energy-saving goals 

Jim Salomone, account manager in 
Sonoma County, reports several winer- 
ies are already taking advantage of the 
PG&E rebates. Korbel Champagne 
Cellars (Guerneville, CA) and Robert 
Mondavi Winery (Oakville, CA) installed 
PolarClad tank insulation; Rodney Strong 
and Chalk Hill wineries (Healdsburg, 


PolarClad insulation was installed on tanks at Cuvaison Winery’s new Carneros location, 
earning the company PG&E rebates. 
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Table I: How rebates for Cuvaison Winery tank insulation were calculated. 


Average Average Savings 
Daily Mean Wine Operating (kWh/month, with PolarClad 
Ambient Storage Days per 3-inch thick, R12 insulation) 


amen Month Temp. Temp. Month Tank Walls Tank Top 
St. Patricks of Cexas January 45.1 0.0 0 0 0 
February 50.0 0.0 0 0 0 
March 527, 0.0 0 0 0 
Corkers—Electric w/ April 554 55.0 20 17,659 1,996 
vacuum/gas $6150. Pneumatic. ee es ee & 49 866 8.671 
July 68.2 34.0 31 47,119 9,473 
Monoblock Filler/Corker August 67.5 55.0 31 32,820 4710 
starting at ~$20,000 September 64.8 55.0 15 14,304 IEP 
October 59.9 55.0 15:5 11,842 1,523 
ii j November 50.7 0.0 0 0 0 
Filling Machines December 46.4 0.0 0 0 0 
vacuum and gravity 
; Total Savings (kWh/year) 204,379 36,318 
Wine Tank PG&E Incentive Rate] $0.08/kWh $0.08/kWh 
21k = Potential Rebate $16,350.32 $2,905.44 


C rus h (s r/Deste mmers Table provided by ConeTech, Inc. 


Presses CA) upgraded to more efficient lighting; presses, which will earn a rebate; and 
French Oak Barrels Clos du Bois (Geyserville, CA) is working Sterling Vineyards (Calistoga, CA) under- 
on a compressed-air project with its went a cool-roof upgrade. 


Pumps—frequency drive, 
flexible impeller 


Plate Filters—Filter Sheets 
Corks—Norcor of Portugal 
Heat Shrink/Foil Spinners 
Labelers 
Sanitary Valves/Fittings 
Thermowells/Thermometers 
Refractometer $47 
Wine Hose and Clamps 
Custom S/S Fabrication 


We stock parts. Schematics 
and manuals online. 


24,000 sf devoted 
exclusively 
to winery equipment 


 ] 
Ferrari Tractor CIE 


“Appropriate Technology for Agriculture” 


P.O. Box 1045 (530) 846-6401 
Gridley, CA 95948 FAX (530) 846-0390 
www. ferrari-tractors.com 


Herbicide Free Berms 


www.StPats.com 


1828 Fleisher Dr 
Austin, Texas 78728 


512.989.9727 


Rinieri of Italy offers an ideal tool for weed free undervine tillage. Automatic 
offsetting Power Harrow “EL” stirs soil to disrupt weeds working soil between and 
around vines leaving surface smooth. Models for row widths from 48” to 10 feet. 
Low Horsepower requirements and fully self contained hydraulics are standard. 
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Tank insulation at wineries 


ale better understand how wineries 
use energy, PG&E’s new construc- 
tion, energy-efficiency program, Savings 
By Design, commissioned a study, fin- 
ished in September 2003 by Geopraxis of 
Petaluma, CA. The study reported tank 
insulation use at California wineries in 
PG&E's service territory. 

The study found that about 60% of 
wine tanks are not insulated. More white 
wine tanks are insulated than red wine 
tanks (67% of white tanks and less than 
20% of red tanks in the Central Valley). 

Geography and placement of tanks 
are major factors. Tanks placed out- 
doors are more likely to be insulated 
than indoor tanks. Wineries in the 
Central Valley are more likely to insu- 
late their tanks than wineries on the 
cooler North Coast. 

When asked why they don’t insu- 
late more tanks, wineries most often 


FROM SPECIALIZED FAMILY 


BERGER et FILS 


The Barrel for Cabernet Sauvignon 


cite high initial cost outlay, unaccept- | 


able return-on-investment, and ambi- 
ent cool temperatures where the tanks 
are placed. 

Many respondents dislike the 
spray-on and other types of insulation 
used in the past, finding them unreli- 
able or maintenance a burden. Where 
insulation is needed and money is no 
object, most wineries claim they 
would use dual-wall or PolarClad 
insulation rather than spray or wrap- 
around insulation. 

Most significant for PG&E was 
the study’s finding that 80% of the 
wineries surveyed reported PG&E 
incentives would affect their deci- 
sion to insulate tanks or buy insu- 
lated tanks. The study’s findings 
were key to PG&E’s decision to 
revive the tank insulation rebate pro- 
gram and expand it to include insu- 
lation on new tanks under 50,000 
gallons. 


Srench & Amertcar Oak 


PRODUCERS 


1000 Fourth Street Suite 640 ¢ San Rafael CA 94901 © 415 © 457-3955 @ Fax 457-0304 
WWW.BOSWELLCOMPANY.COM 
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Tank insulation 
for energy efficiency 

Cuvaison Winery installed new 
tanks with PolarClad tank insulation at 
their new Carneros facility (constructed 
for harvest 2004) which received a 
rebate of $19,000 through the SPC pro- 
gram. The winery also installed 
PolarClad on tanks at the Calistoga, CA 
winery (built in 1979), and were rebated 
through the SPC program. 

Tory Britton Sims, Cuvaison CFO, 
worked with Robert Davis of PG&E 
to get rebates on several energy-effi- 
cient aspects of the winery’s new 
facility through Savings By Design. 
Electrical engineers installed self- 
extinguishing lighting systems, light- 
ing controls, and daylighting, which 
earned rebate dollars. The winery’s 
new wastewater treatment system 
and compressed air system were 
inspected for potential efficiency 
improvements and rebates. 


Wine Fittings & Accessories; 


The Jumbo Giant 
New & Improved (1'4") 


The new jumbo can move wine 
60% faster 


Moves wine gently, without 
exposing it to agitatio 

Or too much air 

that can damage 

your wine 


The larger 
diameter allows 
for a greater 
volume at a 
lower pressure 
Excellent for 


For more information 
or to place an order, call 


Sold exclusively 
by Cuesta Equipment 
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Percentage of tanks which are insulated, 
by winery location and production level 
100% 
90% T 
80% 7 
70% 
60% 
50% 
40% 
30% 
20% 
10% 
a ie Bus Se if 
CV >500k =NCV>500k CV 50-500k NCV 50-500k CV 1-50k =NCV1-50k Grand Total 
CV = Central Valley; NCV = Non Central Valley Source: GeoPraxis/PG&E 
“Rebate programs in the past have money, but these new rebates are sub- 
meant a lot of paperwork for the win- stantial, and PG&E helped us earn the 
ery for a small amount of rebate maximum,” Sims reports. 


Profitable Colorado 
Winery for Sale 


Located iu Colorado s Wine Country 
Patisade, Colorado 


D Low taxes & business-friendly climate 
D 30 minutes to skiing, nearby hiking & fishing 


D High-margin tasting room, wide range of products 
D Highly profitable and poised for additional growth 


DO NOT DELAY - AMAZING OPPORTUNITY 
Contact ASG, Inc. for complete information. 
sevans@acqgroup.com or call 


970-669-5303 
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“Canandaigua insulated many of its 
tanks in the Central Valley at a cost of 
around $255,000,” reports Kime. 
“PG&E paid $125,000 of those costs.” 


Lighting upgrade 
serves dual purpose 

Chalk Hill Winery started work ona 
lighting upgrade in late 2003 and was 
able to obtain a 2004 rebate. Estate 
Manager Ron Jaramillo reports the 
winery replaced all ballasts in order to 
use more efficient bulbs and installed 
motion sensors to turn lights on and off 
according to whether a room is occu- 
pied. Jaramillo estimates Chalk Hill 
received up to 65% of its capital cost 
back in rebates and incentives. 

“One of my favorite things about 
the new lighting,” Jaramillo says, “is 
that the new green-tip bulbs have less 
mercury and are a lot less taxing to the 
environment. On top of the energy sav- 
ings, we’re saving several dollars per 
bulb by not having to send them to 
hazardous waste disposal.” 


Compressed-air 
energy savings plan 

Process Engineer Andy Woehl is work- 
ing to improve the compressed-air supply 
to four tank presses at Clos du Bois 
Winery. According to PG&E, new com- 
pressed-air systems meeting efficiency 
guidelines are eligible for incentives. 

Compressed air is a critical opera- 
tional component in many types of 
winery equipment (including high- 
speed bottling lines), and it plays a cru- 
cial role during harvest for operation of 
bladder presses. 

If compressed-air systems are not 
designed properly or functioning at 
maximum potential, bladder presses 
will not yield all of the potential juice 
from a load of grapes. Time is lost if 
press cycles have to be re-run for com- 
plete juice extraction. Additionally, 
pomace that is too wet when dis- 
charged from a press may overload 
pomace-removal equipment. 

Compressed air is the third largest 
consumer of industrial electrical power in 
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California. “When it came time to change 
our compressed-air system at Clos du 
Bois,” explains Woehl, “we looked for an 
effective solution both to increase crush 
efficiency and to reduce electrical energy 
use for harvest operations. 

“To achieve this, we are making three 
major system changes for the 2004 har- 
vest. First, we are increasing the diame- 
ter of the main compressed-air pipeline. 
The system was sized properly for year- 
round applications, but is too small for 
harvest loads. A system that is too small 
results in pressure losses or lost work 
from the system. 

“Second, we have installed addi- 
tional air-receiver capacity. Since the 
bladder presses require large volumes of 
air in short-time spurts, we can slowly 
make the volume we need to refill the 
receivers, and this reduced the size of 
the compressors we were operating. 

“Third, we are purchasing a new vari- 
able-frequency drive air compressor and 
dryer. Using variable frequency technol- 
ogy will enable us to have a smart com- 


How can you Manage it 
if you haven't Measured it? 


Use geo-referenced land and business data layered to create a central 
location for retrievable information. 
Land-specific Geographic Information Systems (GIS) allow you to... 


e Collect and document essential information 
e Manage daily operations more efficiently 
e Plan and make more informed decisions 
Increase Quality and Quantity 
Improve business reputation 
Masterplan your new or prospective property 


With 30+ years of experience and the latest 
technology, Ray Carlson and Associates 
provides GIS/LIS, Surveys, GPS, Mapping, 


() 

& 
Soils, ‘Sap 
Historical Research and Project Management | assity Tracking 


Services for effective land management and 
marketing. 


Viseaty Hepreaent Quality of Crop by Spatial Lecatior 


Call today for: 


Products 
Tentative Maps 
Parcel Maps 
Subdivision Maps 


Surveys GIS/LIS 
Boundary 
Topographic 
Aerial Control 


NEY 


Data Capture 
Data Management 


Ray Carlson & Associates 
LAND SURVEYING & RELATED SERVICES 


411 Russell Ave. Santa Rosa, CA 95103 
http:\\www.rcemaps.com E-mail: rea@rcmaps.com 
Phone: (707) 528-7649 Fax: (707) 571-5541 


Digital Aerial Photos 


eC LALVIN tg 
The Finest Wines Are 
Made With 

LALVIN 
Special 
Yeasts — 


LALVIN dry wine yeasts 
are isolated and selected by 
top enologists and researchers 
at renowned institutes. 


ie “a 
4 It's not surprising that the finest wines 
are made using only the finest ingredients. 


It's also not surprising that the finest winemakers 
use Lalvin Dry Wine Yeasts! 
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LABORATORIES 


2220 Pine View Way « P.O. Box 4559  Pentaluma, CA 94955-4559 
707-765-6666 © Outside CA Call 800-821-7254 


950 Brock Road South, Unit 1 ¢ Pickering, Ontario Canada L1W2A1 © 905-839-9463 


Terry Wright 


Geology 


Consulting for Wineries 


I have been consulting with wineries 
for 11 years in areas throughout 
California. My specialty is geology 
and geological education. 


There are many ways in which 
terroir affects grape growing and 
winemaking. I support winegrow- 
ers work with geology to improve 
quality and sales. I also provide 
marketing words, educational mate- 
rials and do presentations designed 
to communicate the unique geologi- 
cal properties of their terroir. 


Services may include: 

—Geological analysis and reports 

—Event presentations 

—Soil mapping and analysis 

—Computer map presentations (GIS, 
GPS data, layers) 

—Educational displays and tours 


Free initial consultation. 


Past projects include: Benziger Family Winery 
Jackson Family Farms, Chalone Wine Group, 
Poplar Vineyards, Russian River Winegrowers, 
Green Valley Winegrowers, Iron Horse Winery. 


Terry Wright, Ph.D. 

Professor of Geology, SSU, retired 
Box 279, Forestville, CA 95436 
707.887.7816 

707.479.0884 (cell) 

email: 
Teedub@terrywrightgeology.com 


www.terrywrightgeology.com/terroirs | 
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pressor that will increase or decrease the 
compressed air production (and energy 
required) to match the amount of com- 
pressed air we are actually using.” 

Clos du Bois expects to see a 16% 
decrease in energy use for its com- 
pressed-air systems based on a test run 
with the bottling line before the system 
was upgraded, and Woehl believes, 
with the addition of a few more air 
receivers, the winery will see further 
energy savings. 


Cool roof upgrade 

Sterling Winery upgraded to cooler 
roofing during earthquake retrofitting 
in 2003, reports Ed Wheeler, the 
winery’s Director of Environmental 
Engineering and Safety. 

Foam roofing went on the roofs of 
Cellars 1-4 and the fermentation 
room of Sterling’s hilltop winery. 
Roofing layers included plywood just 
above the ceiling, then a fire-barrier 
material layer, then the foam, and a 
hard acrylic coat to seal against 
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weather damage. The spray-on foam 
has an estimated R19 insulation fac- 
tor, depending on depth. Depths of 
foam ranged from two inches to four 
inches to allow for roof slope and 
water drainage. 

“PG&E calculated our rebate at 
$0.15 per square foot, and the roofing 
covered about 30,000 square feet,” 
Wheeler reports. “The hardest part was 
getting through the paperwork, but we 
have a great PG&E representative, Jim 
Salomone, who was really helpful with 
that.” 


Getting the word out 
“We want to get the word out to 
wineries that these rebates are avail- 
able,” Salomone stresses. “We’re work- 
ing hard with the CPUC to solve the 
energy crisis without building more 
power plants.” G 
Resources 
PG&E has information about the energy 
efficiency rebates at www.pge.com/biz/ 
rebates. 


For all your Labeling needs 


LABELS 


- Up to 8 Colors (Process & Spot) 
- UV Varnish & Lamination 
- Hot & Cold Stamp 


- All UV Inks 


- Guaranteed Quality 


888 Call ABB 


ABBLabels.com 


Jack Heeger 


aking Pinot Noir was Walter 

Schug’s destiny. While Schug 

was growing up, his father 

managed the noted 
Assmannshausen estate in the Rhine 
River Valley, the only major Pinot Noir pro- 
ducer in his native Germany. He made 
Pinot Noir while he was an apprentice at 
German wineries and studying viticulture 
and enology at the famed Geisenheim 
winemaking school. He made it when he 
worked as winemaker at Joseph Phelps 
Vineyards in Napa Valley, and he’s still 
making it today — 50 years later — at his 
own Schug Carneros Estate Winery in 
Sonoma County, CA. Schug’s passion for 


Pinot Noir has set 


CARNEROS 


PINOT NOIR 


barrel aged 16 months 
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Walter Schug (L) and Michael Cox with 
innovative punch-down device. 


Schug, who had worked in all the places 
in which Phelps had interest, fit the bill. 
“I knew more than the average vintner 
because of my experience with vine- 
yards in three counties. That gave us a 
head start at Phelps,” Schug recalls. 
Within a few years, Schug estab- 
lished a reputation for producing sin- 
gle vineyard and late harvest wines, 
and introducing the first varietal Syrah 
in the U.S. He also had a role in creat- 
ing the now-famous Insignia propri- 
etary red wine, and of course, he was 
making Pinot Noir. 

But in 1980, Joseph Phelps decided 
Pinot Noir wasn’t economically viable 
and stopped making it. So, Schug 
obtained permission to continue mak- 
ing the wine on his own. It was the 
same wine, just under a different label, 
and he continued working at Phelps, 
producing the rest of Phelps’ line. “I 
had no desire at that time to have my 
own winery, but felt that Pinot Noir 
merited further attention,” he notes. 
By 1983, however, Schug felt he 
needed to work full-time in developing 
his own brand and created Schug 
Carneros Estate. 


(Ironically, Joseph Phelps 


Vineyards now is develop- 
ee ing a vineyard at 


Freestone, in Sonoma 
County just west of 
Sebastopol, for pro- 
duction of Pinot Noir 
and Chardonnay. The 
vineyard has been 
planted but is not yet 
in production, and 
the winery may be 


the course of his 
winemaking career. 


Tracing Schug’s winemaking roots 

After emigrating to the U.S. in 1961, 
Schug spent five years with the Cali- 
fornia Grape Growers Association, and 
then joined E & J Gallo in a grower 
relations and quality control capacity, 
covering the North Coast counties as 
the only employee who worked out- 
side Modesto for another six years. 

In 1973, when Joseph Phelps was 
looking for a founding winemaker for 
his new Napa Valley winery, he wanted 
someone who was familiar with the 
growing conditions on the North Coast. 


finished in 2005.) 

After Schug left 
Phelps, he initially worked out of a rented 
facility in Napa County. “We had many 
restrictions there, so I decided to come to 
Sonoma Carneros. I believed that world- 
class Pinot Noir and Chardonnay could 
be made here,” he says. 

He purchased 50 acres in the 
Carneros region in 1990, south of the 
town of Sonoma, constructed a 5,000- 
square-foot winery, and has been mak- 
ing award-winning wines ever since. 


Pursuing the perfect Pinot Noir 
Schug freely admits that there never 
was a moment when Pinot Noir was not 
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foremost in his mind. It’s a good thing, 
too, because without his persistence and 
the viticultural and winemaking 
advances he initiated along with the 
efforts of other Pinot Noir pioneers, Pinot 
Noir may never have attained status as 
one of California’s premiere and growing 
varietals. Schug was one of the first to 
pursue Pinot Noir in western Carneros. 

He shrugs off any hint that his 
efforts and ideas have been emulated 
by others, and says people like 
Francis Mahoney and the boys at 
Saintsbury didn’t give up on Pinot 
Noir. “We all learn from one another,” 
he says, adding that they all believed 
in Pinot Noir. 

Recalling his own determination, 
Schug says, “It took a lot of stubborn- 
ness and a firm belief that making Pinot 
Noir in Carneros was do-able. It takes a 
certain feel for Pinot Noir to recognize 
its underlying idiosyncrasies and bring 
them to the fore, instead of turning the 
wine into something that does not reflect 
varietal and regional correctness. 


“Making Pinot Noir should mesh with 
an individual's stylistic approach to wine 
in general, in this case a varietal that dis- 
plays elegance, finesse, and delicacy, 
rather than being powerful. If someone 
doesn’t think that way, he shouldn’t be 
making it, he would tend to manipulate it 
and lose the characteristics of Pinot Noir. 

“You go where your hunches take you. 
It’s a constant search for improvement. 
The Europeans had hundreds of years of 
practice ahead of us. Then you act on your 
hunches to experiment. After two or three 
years, if you have no results, you have to 
admit that’s not the way to go.” 

Michael Cox took over daily wine- 
making duties at Schug Carneros in 
1995 after 12 years with Hacienda, 
Dry Creek, and DeMoor/Napa 
Cellars. Schug has turned most of the 
winemaking details over to him but 
holds the title of winemaster and 
works closely with his son Axel Schug 
(director of marketing) and Cox to 
define the wines’ direction. The trio 
collaborates on all blending decisions. 
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Today, the winery produces about 
30,000 cases of wine, about half of it 
Pinot Noir, and also produces Char- 
donnay, Sauvignon Blanc, Cabernet 
Sauvignon, Merlot, and a_ small 
amount of Pinot Noir sparkling wine. 

If Schug would ever consider adding 
another varietal, it would be Pinot Blanc. 
“We're a Pinot house,” he says. “But it 
would not be Pinot Grigio, because the 
yield is too low in western Carneros to 
support the cost of production.” 

When Schug first opened the winery, 
“We made three times as much Char- 
donnay as we did Pinot Noir to support 
the production of Pinot Noir,” he notes. 

But today, Pinot Noir is king, and 
the ratio is reversed. 

The winery produces three styles of 
Pinot Noir — Sonoma Coast (between 
6,000 and 8,000 cases, depending on 
the vintage), Carneros (also 6,000 to 
8,000 cases), and Heritage Reserve (600 
to 800 cases). 

Sonoma Coast is made for immedi- 
ate consumption within three years, 


Sunridge uses authentic clones direct from the ENTAV repositories in France. 
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while Carneros will mature for five to 
seven years, and Heritage Reserve 
should mature for up to 10 years or more. 

“Although our Sonoma Coast bot- 
tling is priced quite reasonably ($16 
retail),” explains Schug, “We’re not 
using cheap grapes to make cheap 
wine. When Sonoma Coast hit the 
market, people said, ‘Wow.’ 
Distributors like to push it (because of 
the price). But we want them to get 
Carneros established. So when they 
have a customer who wants a wine by 
the glass, we want them to first offer 
the Carneros Pinot Noir. 

“The Carneros bottling (our flag- 
ship wine) sells for $20 and the 
Heritage Reserve for $30. 

“As the Carneros Pinot Noir 
evolves, it takes on a more earthy 
character. We (as an industry) have 
taught consumers to consume wine 
young. When it evolves and the fruiti- 
ness changes, they say it’s turned. We 
talk about old Burgundies ageing, but 
we don’t give California Pinot Noirs a 
chance.” 


NOW'S YOUR CHANCE 


TO CLEAN UP! 


lean 


Blending is key 

Schug believes that the secret to 
his success lies in blending to 
achieve the Pinot Noirs he wants. 
About 30 to 35% of the Pinot Noir 
fruit is from the winery’s 42-acre 
estate vineyards, with the rest pur- 
chased from seven growers. (Eleven 
growers provide fruit for the other 
varietals.) Some wine is purchased 
on the bulk market to supplement 
the Sonoma Coast label produced in- 
house. After fermentation, the wine 
is aged in oak in individual lots — 
nine months for Carneros and 16 
months for Heritage Reserve. The 
Sonoma Coast wine is rarely aged in 
small oak barrels, normally eight 
months in oval casks. 

Schug and Cox look at all the com- 
ponents. “We find something of inter- 
est in just about every lot, but none of 
them are complete,” Schug says. 
Other winemakers make single-vine- 
yard wines, but not Schug. “To us the 
grapes are merely components. 
Making single-vineyard wine is 
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tough.” He explains that, with single 
vineyard wines, there’s nothing else 
to draw from that will provide any 
missing characteristics. 

“In California, we’re working with 
brands that we have to replicate each 
year. If we feel that our Pinot Noir is 
lacking in a characteristic, we don’t 
get that characteristic by adding 
another varietal as in a Bordeaux 
blend, but we look at another Pinot 
Noir vineyard or clone in our portfo- 
lio that has what we’re looking for. In 
our own estate vineyards, we have 
fruitiness but not much body because 
of our micro-climate, so we look for 
another grape source that has body.” 

Cox adds, “We have so many vari- 
ables. We like to play with all of 
them.” 

Timing is crucial, too. Blending is 
done shortly before the wine is bot- 
tled. “If you put it together too soon, 
you make soup,” Schug says. “You 
can’t take it apart again. We try to do 
our best with what we have. Over- 
embellishment doesn’t work. We 
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work with what nature gave us. We 
leave the individual components 
until the final blend. 

“We are always looking to improve 
the blend,” Schug says, “Every year 
we're growing. Almost every year 
we're adding another grower to the 
blend.” They work with most grow- 


ers on three-year evergreen agree- 
ments. 


Winemaking innovation 
and experimentation 

Schug Winery was the first in the 
U.S. to use Rieger automatic punch- 
down fermentors made in Germany, 


Considering screwcap technology for some of your wines? Now you 
have a choice. The new SAVin screwcap from Newpak USA offers 
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stock or let us produce your custom design. And it’s all backed 
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installing them for the 2001 vintage. 
Only five wineries in the U.S. use them 
today. They have an 8.5-ton capacity 
and feature a punchdown device that 
looks like a wagon wheel. “It gently 
submerges the cap,” explains Cox, 
“and causes the liquid to not only flush 
the cap but also rise inside an internal 
‘chimney’ to flow over the cap. 

“We can regulate how often they 
plunge down. We start at 12-hour fre- 
quency and come down to five hours 
at the peak of fermentation.” It takes 
six minutes for the “wheel” to make a 
complete cycle. The device is fully 
automatic and can be programmed to 
address the needs of any fermentation. 
Schug saw the fermentor in Germany. 
“Having contacts in Europe means that 
we don’t have to re-invent,” he adds. 

“In 1982,” recalls Schug, “I pur- 
chased a Rieger ‘Vino Top’ fermentor, 
mistakenly referred to as a rotary fer- 
mentor because it has a horizontal axle 
with off-set paddles. It is is actually a 
punchdown tank. The Vino Top fer- 
mentor still works well for us, and I like 
it because there will be a thinner cap in 
the horizontal tank that requires very 
few rotations to flood and cool the cap. 

“As our production increased, we had 
to determine whether to purchase more of 
the Vino Top fermentors or the new Rieger 
‘Voll Taucher’ closed-top plunger tanks. 
Plunger tanks replicate what works so 
well in small bin fermentation. However, 
it is of utmost importance that a larger and 
thicker cap in the tank be prevented from 
becoming too dense and overheated. This, 
in my opinion, is the greatest threat to a 
fine Pinot Noir during fermentation. 

“With our emphasis on Pinot Noir, 
the gentlest treatment is paramount. 
The radial plunger, which covers the 
entire surface of the cap, submerges the 
entire cap in one punchdown. This 
causes less maceration of the fruit than 
might be expected from a plunger with 
a smaller footprint. I like to call it 
dunking rather than plunging. 

“Submerging the entire cap causes 
liquid to rise through a perforated 
‘chimney’ inside the tank and flow over 
the top of the cap. This brings cooler lig- 
uid from the bottom of the tank and 
facilitates a faster wetting and cooling of 
the cap, eliminating excessive plunging. 

“The Voll Taucher tanks are elevated, 
so they can be drained and emptied by 
gravity directly into a press below.” 
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WN EMA KUNG 


“Efficient cap control in red wine 
fermentation is important,” notes Cox. 
“Plunging must be done in a timely 
manner and not fall victim to other 
demands of harvest, including sleep. 
Automatic control of the punchdown 
eases much of the worry and stress 
surrounding fermentation. 


“One attractive feature of the Voll 
Taucher tank is the infinite variability 
of the analog controls. The two main 
controls manage the time between 
punchdowns and duration of punch- 
down. It takes about 1'/ minutes for one 
complete punch of the cap (from the 
highest park position to the bottom of the 
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stroke and return). We leave the punch- 
down cycle set at six minutes, allowing 
for three full punches of the cap.” 

Cold soak, in general, is not done at 
Schug Cellars. “If the fruit is warm (64 
to 68°F or 18 to 20°C),” explains Cox, 
“we will inoculate on the same day 
before going home, if not, the next 
morning. (We prefer fruit to be in the 
55 to 59°F or 13 to 15°C range.) Punch- 
down is activated shortly after pitching 
the yeast (activation of the automatic 
system starts the first punching, mix- 
ing the yeast in nicely.) 

“We like someone to be present for 
the first auto punchdown (second 
overall). The interval is set to allow 
that, usually 12 to 14 hours for the first 
day, until fermentation takes off. If we 
need to encourage the yeast (due to 
space constraints or other concerns), 
we will reduce the time interval to nine 
to 10 hours to encourage activity. 

“As fermentation takes off (as indi- 
cated by a rise in juice temperature), 
the interval is reduced to eight hours, 
and at the peak of fermentation (when 
the temperature is in the 82 to 86°F or 
28 to 30°C range indicated on the con- 
trol panel), the interval is six hours. 
Should a fermentation get a mind of its 
own, this might be supplemented with 
a manually-induced punchdown or 
two coupled with maximum cooling 
from the refrigeration jacket on the 
tank wall. Intervals are increased back 
to eight to 10 hours once the critical 
point of fermentation is passed, tailing 
off to 12 hours near dryness. 

“One trial that went well for us was 
use of the punchdown tank for 
extended maceration of Pinot Noir. The 
lund Vineyard in Napa Carneros has 
always provided plenty of tannin and 
good body. In 2002, I selected one wine 
lot and when the fermentation was 
done, we tossed in some dry ice and 
sealed the tank. Unlike an open-top 
fermentor, it is easy to seal a tank to 
help discourage acetobacter from grow- 
ing or aldehydes from developing. 

“On the advice of people with 
extended maceration experience, I 
tasted the wine daily. It got hard and 
ugly for a bit, and finally, 30 days later 
(36 days total), it turned pleasant, and 
we pressed off the skins that day. 
(There had been nervousness at the 
winery!) The wine really adapted to 
new oak barrels and was easily my 
favorite wine of 2002. 
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“In 2003, extended maceration on 
lund Vineyard grapes was a total of 40 
days, and again the wine was a 
favorite! I like the wine as a component 
a lot and will continue the technique in 
the future.” Cox would employ extended 
maceration more often but is limited 
by the availability of space and mature 
grapes with solid tannins. 

“Fermenting Bordeaux varietals is 
much more straightforward at Schug,” 
continues Cox. “No cold soak is utilized, 
and the grapes are usually inoculated 
the next day (using a variety of yeast 
strains — unlike our approach with 
Pinot Noir — because we have not set- 
tled on one yeast we prefer). We start 
with the same initial 12- to 14-hour inter- 
val, but once fermentation gets rolling, 
we go to six-hour intervals, less to con- 
trol temperature, more to ensure good 
extraction of color and tannin. 

“The punchdown is gentle enough 
that you do not have to worry about 
beating up the fruit. Depending on the 
vineyard block and the fermentation, we 
will press off the skins anywhere from 
+1° Brix to dryness. Tasting the wine and 
how the tannins feel in the mouth does 
play a role here. We hope to try extended 
maceration on one of these wines this 
year to see how it develops.” 

Maximum temperature during fer- 
mentation is 85°F (29°C). “Temperature 
is pretty important,” Cox notes. “You 
want enough heat to make sure that the 
extraction of color is efficient, but at the 
same time, we worry about fermenta- 
tions spiraling out of control, killing off 
yeast, and blowing off some of the more 
delicate fermentation flavors and aro- 
mas, particularly inside an over-heated 
cap, which is why repeated but gentle 
submerging is so critical.” 

Schug Pinot Noir undergoes malolac- 
tic fermentation in large oval oak casks. 
The 15 casks, ranging from 346 to 1,168 
gallons, are neutral, according to Schug, 
so they impart no oak flavor. (Because 
the ovals are neutral, they are used as 
holding tanks when not involved with 
fermentation. Schug also uses 13 ovals 
from 137 to 663 gallons for fermenting 
and holding white wines.) After fermen- 
tation, the wine is aged in oak barrels, 
which are used for five years. 

StaVin Oak Beans are put into the 
oval casks near the end of malolactic 
fermentation. “The beans help stabilize 
the color before going to barrel,” Cox 
explains. “Anything that is in the oak 


cask for any length of time (such as 
Sonoma Coast Pinot Noir) gets StaVin 
beans. Next year we may experiment 
with oak powder in the fermentor.” 
Barrels play a major role in Schug’s 
operations. “We’ve tended to use 
medium to medium-toast barrels with 
toasted heads,” Cox explains. “We’re 
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buying barrels from six, seven, eight 
coopers.” 

“That’s where experimentation 
comes in,” Schug says. “We don’t like 
to put all our eggs in one basket.” 

The Schug-Cox winemaking team 
likes to experiment with other matters, 
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BIOLOGICALLY INTEGRATED ORGANICS", INC. 

Biologically Integrated Organics®, Inc. 
(bio) is a leader in providing natural bio- 
logical solutions for agriculture. bio per- 
sonnel understand the importance of 
healthy soil and believe that there is no 
chemical replacement for what a diverse 
population of microorganisms and their 
complex, biological processes impart to 
the soil. 

Plant and microbial communities share 
a symbiotic relationship, exchanging the 
benefits of proteins, nitrogen, and oxy- 
gen. The majority of microbes in the soil 
are beneficial to plant health, and main- 
taining a proper balance in microbial 
diversity and numbers can promote aer- 
obic activity in the soil. This both aids in 
the assimilation of nutrients and drives 
the development of a vigorous root sys- 


tem. 
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Biologically Integrated Organics? Inc. 


Two bio products, CERES® and 
LiquiComp®, work together through bio- 
logical processes to augment and stimu- 
late the soil’s microbial community. Each 
is loaded with microbes selected to create 
diverse, stable microbial populations. 

In winegrape trials, applications of 
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CERES and  LiquiComp showed 
increased pruning and cluster weights 
against a control block and helped vines 
recover from harvest stress. Together, 
these products offer microbial diversity 
and strength. Ultimately, they lead to 
healthier, more productive vines. 

For more information, contact: 

Biologically Integrated Organics, Inc. 

1720 Moon Mountain Dr. 

Sonoma, CA 95476 

tel: 707/939-8090; fax: 707/939-8092 

e-mail: sales@bio-inc.com 

website: www.bio-inc.com 


GALO MACLEAN NURSERY 

Galo MacLean Nursery offers more 
than 29 years of nursery experience and 
provides technical advice on rootstock 
selection based on site. The nursery spe- 
cializes in first-quality, certified, dormant 
rootings of rootstocks and dormant 
benchgrafts. 

Rootstock varieties available include: 
110R, 1103P, Teleki 5C, Kober 5BB, 101- 
14MG, 3309C, S04, and 140R. 

Benchgrafts are made under contract 
to customer specifications. 

Galo MacLean offers crucial expertise, 
based on a_ background including 
degrees in enology, viticulture, agri- 
chemistry, and soil microbiology. 

For more information, contact: 

Galo MacLean Nursery, Inc. 

2160 Cuttings Wharf Rd., Napa, CA 94559 

tel: 707 / 255-8874; fax: 707/255-4579 
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KINSEY AGRICULTURAL SERVICES 

Helping grapegrowers achieve ideal 
levels of quality and productivity from 
vineyard soils through testing is the 
primary focus of Kinsey Agricultural 
Services. Identifying problem soils 
and what they lack in comparison to 
productive areas proves the Kinsey 
program’s effectiveness. 

Grapegrowers should consider it is 
possible to correctly manage needed 
nutrients only if you have the ability to 
correctly measure them. The Albrecht 
system of soil analysis, used by 
Kinsey Agricultural Services, is based 
on more than 50 years of soil fertility 
work. By using detailed measure- 
ments and _ specifically-formulated 
procedures for controlling both 
excesses and deficiencies in soils, it is 
possible to define, measure, and man- 
age soil fertility in order to achieve 
higher quality in the vineyard. 

Consultations are designed to help 
growers achieve established goals, by 
understanding consequences from 
nutrient deficiencies or excesses in 
soils, and the solutions to numerous 
problems these can cause. Plant analy- 
sis is available, in conjunction with soil 
testing, for monitoring progress and 
specific needs of the vineyard during 
the growing season. Compost analysis 
and recommendations are utilized and 
encouraged where possible. 

Optional training programs can help 
clients understand fertility require- 
ments of soils needing corrections, and 
teach why it is important to apply 
specifically-recommended materials to 
each area. Training programs con- 
ducted for grapegrowers and consul- 
tants on building soil fertility are 
posted on www.kinseyag.com. 

Improved understanding concern- 
ing soil fertility is better for the land, 
grapes, and those who enjoy the 
resulting bounty and beauty. 

For more information contact: 

Kinsey Agricultural Services, Inc. 

297 Co. Hwy 357, Charleston, MO 63834 

tel: 573/683-3880; fax: 573 / 683-6227 

Website: www.kinseyag.com 


PLEASE SEE KINSEY AGRICULTURAL SERVICES AD, 
PAGE 33. 
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SPECTRUM TECHNOLOGIES, INC. 

Spectrum Technologies has been a 
leader in weather-monitoring, irriga- 
tion- and nutrient-management, and 
IPM technology since 1987. Years of 
hands-on farming and agricultural 
experience coupled with technical 
know-how makes Spectrum a great 
resource to help grow consistent, high- 
quality grapes at low cost. 


Bee ® 
Technologies, Inc. 

Some Spectrum products that grape- 
growers use to improve vineyard 
management include: 

WatchDog™ weather stations and 
data loggers — Growers can adjust 
irrigation, nutrient, and pest-manage- 
ment methods to fit the actual condi- 
tions and growing trends in their vine- 
yard with Spectrum’s WatchDog line 
of easy-to-use, battery-powered 
weather monitoring systems. Over 15 
station and logger choices and count- 
less sensor arrays allow users to 
choose the system that best fits their 
needs and budget. 

WeatherTracker™ degree day 
recorders — WeatherTracker systems 
are a perfect option for growers who 
need a basic, portable weather-moni- 
toring tool. WeatherTrackers record 
user-specified degree days, chill 
hours, and daily and monthly temper- 
ature data. Models to record specific 
conditions (soil moisture, rainfall, etc.) 
and forecast powdery mildew are 
available. 

Grape Alert disease models — 
University-validated models to fore- 
cast powdery mildew, black rot, and 
hundreds of insects are available for 
most WatchDog systems. Avoid costly 
sprays with powerful grape disease 
data! 

For more information, contact: 

Spectrum Technologies, Inc. 

23839 W Andrew Rd, Plainfield, IL 60544 

tel: 800/248-8873 or 815/436-4440 

fax: 815/436-4460 

e-mail: info@specmeters.com 

website: www.specmeters.com 
PLEASE SEE SPECTRUM TECHNOLOGIES AD, PAGE 17. 


VINTAGE NURSERIES 

Vintage Nurseries has earned a repu- 
tation for advanced production tech- 
niques, quality, selection, and innovative 
pest control. The company, which pro- 
duces grapevines for the wine, table, 
and raisin industries, believes its most 
important yields are quality and service. 

Vintage Nurseries has reduced pro- 
duction costs (passing the savings on to 
customers) and has a hot water dipping 
process to address the threat of pests 
and pathogens on all bare root vines 
and cuttings. This intricate process is 
free of charge and protects against vine 
mealybugs, nematodes, phylloxera, 
and other infestations and reaffirms 
Vintage Nurseries’ commitment to cus- 
tomer success in the vineyard. 

Vintage Nurseries specializes in pro- 
duction of certified dormant bench- 
grafts, greenhouse-grown benchgrafts, 
dormant rootstock rootings, and other 
related products with shipping avail- 
able worldwide. 


The nursery has acquired a major 
competitor to provide more diversity 
and a greater selection. Through this 
growth, Vintage Nurseries continues its 
assurance of the Vintage Advantage... 
“the highest quality vines, backed by 
industry-leading service.” 

For more information, contact: 

Vintage Nurseries 

North Coast (CA)/Oregon and Washington 

Pete Evans or Nic Podsakoff 

tel: 707/542-5510 

Central Coast (CA)/Eastern U.S. 

Dave Haggmark, tel: 805/391-0905 

Northern Central Valley (CA)/Texas 

Dave Feaver, tel: 209/523-8036 

Southern Central Valley (CA)/table grapes 

Mike Evans, tel: 661/747-1582 
PLEASE SEE VINTAGE NURSERIES AD, PAGE 70. 
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CALIFORNIA GRAPEVINE NURSERY, INC. 

California Grapevine Nursery, certi- 
fied by the California Department of 
Food & Agriculture, provides grape- 
growers with high-quality planting 
materials. Available products include 
dormant rootstock and dormant 
grafted vines, at very competitive 
prices. 

Choose from 21 varieties of certified 
rootstock including the French-devel- 
oped Gravesac variety. A large selec- 
tion of scion varieties and clones, 
including ENTAV-INRA® clones to 
customize your grafted-vine order, is 
available. California Grapevine Nursery 
is a licensed agent of ENTAV-INRA® 
material in the U.S. with authentic 
clones from France. 


CALIFORNIA GRAPEVINE NURSERY 


California Grapevine Nursery 
employs state-of-the-art nursery prac- 
tices to assure clean, healthy, and pro- 
ductive grapevines. An integrated 
pest-management program is utilized 
to carefully monitor vines, and treat- 
ments are applied only when abso- 
lutely necessary. An integrated fertil- 
ization program provides vines with 
proper nutrition along with pre-plant 
soil conditioning. All vines are hot 
water-treated at no extra charge. 

California Grapevine Nursery is 
dedicated to providing customers 
with the highest quality plants avail- 
able and excellent, efficient customer 
service. 

For more information, contact: 

California Grapevine Nursery, Inc. 

1085 Galleron Rd., St. Helena, CA 94574 

tel: 800/344-5688; fax: 707 / 963-1840 

e-mail: sales@californiagrapevine.com 

website: www.californiagrapevine.com 


PLEASE SEE CALIFORNIA GRAPEVINE NURSERY AD, 
PAGE 20. 
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AcRi-ANALYsIs AssOciATES 

Agri-Analysis Associates is a diag- 
nostic laboratory where assays are 
performed to detect the presence of a 
variety of grapevine pathogens. 
Highly sensitive and specific assays 
are utilized to detect viral, bacterial, 
and fungal pathogens in vine tissue, 
graft union, and root samples. 

Information provided by these 
assays helps nurseries and growers 
select the best material suitable for 
propagation. Laboratory confirmation 
of field-diagnosed diseases provides 
assurance that problems are not 
related to nutrient deficiencies or other 
environmental causes. 


Analysts 


Agri-Analysis offers a Standard 
Combination Panel that will detect the 
most economically important grape- 
vine pathogens: grapevine leafroll- 
associated virus types 1, 2, and 3, 
grapevine fanleaf virus, GVB, and 
Pierce’s Disease. A wide range of addi- 
tional assays will detect other viruses 
which occur in vines, such as Red 
Globe virus (grapevine rootstock stem 
lesion-associated virus), and other 
leafroll-associated viruses. 

Pierce’s Disease is of growing con- 
cern to growers. Two assay methods 
that can detect Xylella fastidiosa are 
offered. 

Diagnostic tests for suspected fun- 
gal diseases such as oak root fungus, 
Phytophthora spp., and fungi associ- 
ated with young vine decline (Phaeoa- 
cremonium) are performed by quali- 
fied, experienced personnel. 

For more information, contact: 

Agri-Analysis Associates 

Kathy Friebertshauser 

45133 County Rd. 32B, Davis, CA 95616 

tel: 530/757-4656; fax: 530/757-4655 

e-mail: agrialys@yvm.net 

website: www.agri-analysis.com 
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A&P Ac Structures, INC. 

A&P Ag Structures, Inc., offers agri- 
cultural services and products that 
assist winegrape growers in achieving 
increased yields using a variety of 
innovative structures. The company 
sells a broad range of products 
designed to boost production and 
increase efficiency including trellis 
systems, grow tubes, and shade 
houses. 

Every A&P product is manufactured 
from the finest materials. Steel posts 
are made from rail steel, which is lab- 
proven superior to all other grades of 
steel. All wooden posts are treated 
then core-tested for durability after 
treatment. Even the wire used by A&P 
has been custom-developed to provide 
optimum strength and longevity. 


During its 28 years of experience in 
trellis installation, A&P has developed 
and built the heavy equipment neces- 
sary to work efficiently over all ter- 
rains and under all conditions. A&P 
crew supervisors are highly trained 
and work closely with the grower to 
ensure complete satisfaction with 
every field construction project. 

For more information, contact: 

A&P Ag Structures, Inc. 

11266 Ave. 264, Visalia, CA 93277 

tel: 559 / 685-8700, toll-free: 877/780-6985 

fax: 559 / 685-8622 

e-mail: aandpag@grapesystem.com 

website: www.aandpag.com 
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RAY CARLSON AND ASSOCIATES, INC. 

Surveying — Did you know that a 
current survey might help you 
increase the value of your property? 

Ask Ray Carlson and Associates 
how! 

The professional, highly-trained 
staff is committed to providing excel- 
lent customer service and producing 
high-quality land surveying and data 
management products. 

GIS — How can you manage it if 
you haven’t measured it? 

The Geographic Information System 
(GIS) branch was formed to handle the 
increasing needs to manage large 
amounts of client information. Ray 
Carlson’s GIS team can help you: 

¢ Organize your data — your opera- 
tions may run more smoothly, 

e Prepare for regulations — govern- 
mental or environmental, 

¢ Improve management — of your 
product, your team. 

... And much more! 

Mapping — Do you know your 
Appellation? 

Custom, color AVA maps, showing 
your winery or vineyards, are a 
unique marketing tool. Aerial photo 
and mapping resources are available 
to create a map that is distinctly yours. 

Ray Carlson and Associates, Inc. has 
been surveying and mapping land in 
the Redwood Empire since 1976. 

For more information, contact: 

Ray Carlson and Associates, Inc. 

“Mapping a Better World” 

411 Russell Ave., Santa Rosa CA 95403 

tel: 707/528-7649; fax: 707/571-5541 

website: www.rcmaps.com 


PLEASE SEE RAY CARLSON & ASSOCIATES AD, PAGE 
43, 
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ENYEART CEDAR PRODUCTS 

Enyeart Cedar has introduced a new 
line of hand-split Western Red Cedar 
trellis posts. The trellis posts are natu- 
rally decay- and insect-resistant due to 
a chemical compound called Thujapli- 
cin, which is naturally present in 
cedar, prohibiting cell replication in 
micro-organisms, thus preventing 
decay. Since thajuplicins are present in 
every fiber of the tree, cedar is natu- 
rally more decay-resistant than CCA- 
treated wood which only has an 
absorption rate of about 1/8-inch. 

When harvested correctly, cedar is a 
renewable resource that leaves less 
impact on the environment than either 
steel or chemically-treated wood. This 
is evident in the new regulations on 
disposal of CCA-treated wood. Also, 
the processing of cedar has less envi- 
ronmental impact, making it an excel- 
lent choice for sustainable vineyards. 


a IN Enyeart Cedar 
y my. Cedar Mountain Brand” 


Enyeart Cedar uses the old world 
practice of hand-splitting the cedar in 
order to preserve the structure of the 
grain. This ensures greater longevity of 
the posts. Coupled with the fact that 
Enyear Cedar chooses Western Red 
Cedar, a superior species; you can trust 
these posts to be aesthetically appeal- 
ing, quality posts for years to come. 

For more information, contact: 

Enyeart Cedar Products 

12665 SW 69th Ave., Ste 200 

Tigard, OR 97223 

Oregon sales tel: 800/551-6657 

fax: 503/718-2212 

California sales tel: 800/568-5359 
PLEASE SEE ENYEART CEDAR PRODUCTS AD, PAGE 67. 


SUNRIDGE NURSERIES, INC. 

Sunridge Nurseries Inc., a full-ser- 
vice nursery, has been providing top- 
quality grape nursery stock to the 
wine and table grape industries for 
over 25 years. 


og 


NURSERIES 
Where the vintage begins 


The quality leader for more than 25 years 


Many different varieties and clones 
grafted on your choice of rootstock are 
available and all material is hot water- 
dipped to ensure pest-free, high-qual- 
ity vines. Sunridge is an official 
ENTAV licensee. New introductions 
include: Cabernet Sauvignon 412 and 
685, Pinot Noir 943, and Sauvignon 
Blanc 297. Horticultural experts are on 
staff and available to service your 
vineyard, on-site. 

Sunridge Nurseries also has a plant 
protector that is an affordable way to 
protect young vines from herbicide 
sprays, small animal feeding, and 
wind damage. When planting dor- 
mant vines, the top of the plant protec- 
tor can be closed to simulate a green- 
house environment that enables vines 
to push buds without drying out. 
Once the root takes hold and the vine 
buds push, the plant protector can be 
opened or unsealed quickly (no shovel 
needed) and simulates a common 
grow tube. Costly expenses due to 
mounding are avoided. 

Contact Sunridge Nurseries today to 
satisfy all vineyard planting needs. 

For more information, contact: 

Sunridge Nurseries, Inc. 

Brian Crettol, Sales Coordinator 

44] Vineland Rd., Bakersfield, CA 93307 

tel: 661 /363-VINE (8463); fax: 661/366-4251 

e-mail: bcrettol@sunridgenurseries.com 

website: www.sunridgenurseries.com 
PLEASE SEE SUNRIDGE NURSERIES AD, PAGE 46. 
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SPEC TRELLISING 

Spec Trellising is a family-owned 
and operated trellis supply company 
whose goal is to develop and maintain 
long-term relationships with cus- 
tomers. Spec works closely with cus- 
tomers and meets their needs with 
high-quality trellis materials and trel- 
lis-related products at reasonable cost 
and first-rate service. 


Spec recommends only top-quality, 
long-lasting trellising materials be 
used for grapevine trellising. While 
lower-quality products can undoubt- 
edly be found, it is Spec’s sincere belief 
that grapevine trellising is not the 
place to cut corners. Trellis construc- 
tion is a laborious, costly task that 
should be done right the first time, 
using only the finest products. 
Research indicates that good, sound 
canopy management is critical to for- 
mation of high-quality fruit and 
begins with proper materials. 

Spec’s diversified product line 
includes everything grapegrowers 
need to trellis and train vines, and to 
manage canopies. The company’s 
products are among the best of their 
kind in the world and include steel 
posts, hi-tensile wire, vine shelters, 
bird netting, vine-tying products, and 
more. 

Developing long-term relationships 
with grapegrowers is Spec Trellising’s 
goal and the staff works hard to 
accomplish this. 

For more information, contact: 

Spec Trellising 

39 Indian Dr., Ivyland, PA 18974 

tel: 800/237-4594 or 215/322-5588 

fax: 215/357-3122 

e-mail: info@spectrellising.com 

website: www.spectrellising.com 
PLEASE SEE SPEC TRELLISING AD, PAGE 71. 
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STERLING INSECTARY 

Sterling Insectary wants to be your 
source for predatory mites and benefi- 
cial insects to use for biological control 
in grapes and greenhouses. The insec- 
tary produces these beneficial mites 
and insects on-site to offer growers the 
highest quality with competitive pricing. 

The predatory mites, Neoseiulus cali- 
fornicus and Galendromus occidentalis, 
are voracious predators of all stages of 
spider mites and can consume large 
quantities of spider mites each day. 
The Sterling Insectary strain of preda- 
tory mites has been bred to be resistant 
to many commonly used pesticides. 
This allows implementation of the 
Sterling strain of predatory mites into 
many conventional crop management 
programs without fear of losing your 
predatory mite investment when it 
comes time to treat for other pests. 

You may release predatory mites 
when 5% to 15% of your sampled 
leaves are infected with spider mites, 
and an average release is 2,000 to 5,000 
predatory mites per acre. 


& F 
STERLING 
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Sterling Insectary supports manage- 
ment systems that involve intensive 
monitoring as an integral tool for suc- 
cessful IPM programs and biological 
control. Employing beneficials can 
reduce the use of pesticides, which can 
positively impact the environment, 
worker safety and health. 

For more information, contact: 

Sterling Insectary 

927 Main St., PO Box 1987 

Delano, CA 93216 

tel: 661/725-1832; fax: 661/725-4190 

e-mail: kim@sterlinginsectary.com 

website: www:sterlinginsectary.com 
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HANNA INSTRUMENTS 

Hanna Instruments introduces the 
new HI 222 professional pH kit for 
winemaking. This kit features Hanna’s 
laboratory bench meter, an electrode for 
wine measurement featuring Hanna’s 
exclusive CPS™ (Clogging Prevention 
System) and a set of specially designed 
cleaning solutions for optimum pH 
measurement performance. 


The HI 222 bench meter features 
Hanna’s advanced Calibration Check” 
technology, which allows you to moni- 
tor the status of the calibration system’s 
basic elements: the pH electrode and the 
buffer solution. This logging bench 
meter performs a complete diagnostic 
check during each calibration. Digital 
gauges reflect any significant changes in 
one or both of the electrode’s offset and 
slope values. Error messages alert the 
user to specific situations such as a 
cracked electrode, clogged junction, and 
even contaminated calibration solution. 

A pH electrode becomes dirty very 
rapidly when measuring the pH of must 
and can give results that are up to + 0.5 
pH inaccurate. Hanna’s advanced wine 
electrode guarantees accurate measure- 
ments with the exclusive CPS. 

Cleaning a pH electrode with cleaning 
solutions specific to the type of sample 
used during measurements has often 
been underestimated. Hanna’s new 
wine stain and deposit-cleaning solu- 
tions guarantee accurate measurements 
and a longer-lasting pH electrode. 

For more information, contact: 

Hanna Instruments 

584 Park East Dr., Woonsocket, RI 02895 

tel: 401/765-7500; fax: 401/762-5064 

e-mail: wine-brew@hannainst.com 

website: www.hannainst.com 
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AcRo-K CorPorATION 

Over the last two years Vigor-Cal- 
Phos™ (VCP™) has become a leading 
foliar product in the wine industry, 
helping grape growers improve grape 
quality through nutrient-induced 
resistance. By promoting vine health 
and nutrition, improving phosphorus 
and calcium uptake, and by stimulat- 
ing a plant’s natural defense mecha- 
nisms, VCP has proven to growers it 
can raise grape quality to a new level 
of excellence. 

Due to the tremendous success and 
demand for VCP since introduction 
into the U.S. in 2002, Agro-K has 
developed a new line of foliar fertiliz- 
ers based on Agro-K’s proprietary 
“phosphite” technology. 

New phosphite-based product blends 
will be available to growers in 2005: 
Vigor Zinc, Vigor Magnesium, Vigor 
Manganese, Vigor Copper, Vigor Cal- 
Mag, Vigor ManZinc, and Vigor Cal-K. 


AGRO«K\Y 


Agro-K is a leader in phosphite fer- 
tility technology; the first to bring a 
calcium phosphite to market, and now 
first with micro-nutrient phosphites. 

This new line of fertilizers will be 
unique to the industry; allowing grow- 
ers to mix and match nutrients as their 
vine’s needs dictate. Agro-K’s research 
and development team has discovered 
a remarkable compatibility technique 
(Precip-vent™) that permits all phos- 
phite products to be mixed together, 
even calcium and potassium in con- 
centrated forms, without fear of pre- 
cipitation. 

For more information, contact: 

Agro-K Corporation 

8030 Main St., Minneapolis, MN 55432 

tel: 800/328-2418; fax: 763/780-4316 

e-mail: info@agro-k.com 

website: www.agro-k.com 
PLEASE SEE AGRO-K AD, PAGE 6. 
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TurF-SEED, INC. 

Soil erosion, dust, mites, and water 
conservation are problems in vine- 
yards. Aurora Gold hard fescue, a 
glyphosate-tolerant member of Pure 
Seed Testing’s (an affiliate of Turf-Seed, 
Inc.) new family of grasses, provides an 
excellent solution to these problems. 

Aurora Gold enables weed-free 
stands at very low cost with no resid- 
ual herbicides that are detrimental to 
long-term soil stewardship. 

Vineyards in California, Oregon, and 
Italy have found that Aurora Gold fits 
nicely into their management pro- 
grams by stopping erosion, conserving 
moisture, controlling weeds, reducing 
dust and mites, and with mowing 
required only once or twice per year. 

Proven techniques to minimize 
weeds are as follows: 

1. Spraying soon after Aurora Gold 
emergence at 45 days with eight oz. 
per acre of 41% glyphosate solution is 
generally adequate for practically all 
weeds. 

2. Repeat spraying with 16 oz. per 
acre at 90 days because late-germinat- 
ing weeds emerge. 

3. Do not spray solution in freezing 
weather. Glyphosate effects are more 
than doubled. 

4. A third spraying at 16 oz. per acre 
will be needed in the spring following 
a fall planting. 


Aurora Gold is highly shade-toler- 
ant (allowing it to grow under vine 
canopies) and goes dormant to survive 
extremely dry conditions. 

For more information, contact: 

Turf-Seed, Inc. 

Tom Stanley 

1741 Santa Ynez St., Ventura, CA 93001 

tel: 805/641-9911; fax: 805/641-9912 

e-mail: tom@turf-seed.com 

website: www.turf-seed.com 


UNIFIED 
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GRAPE 


WHERE? 
WHAT? 
HOW? 
WHY? 
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Do you have questions about the 
future of our industry? _ 


Join other professionals as all 
phases of the industry are examined 


__ from strategic thinking to market 
cee 
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KENDALL-JACKSON NURSERY 

Kendall-Jackson Wine Estates raised 
the bar of nursery quality in 1993 
when it opened an in-house nursery to 
customers throughout the industry. 
“The Madera, CA nursery has become 
one of the nation’s largest grapevine 
sources since it opened in 1993,” 
reports Ernie Bowman, nursery gen- 
eral manager. 

“We do things our own way from 
start to finish because we are so focused 
on, maybe even a little obsessed with, 
quality,” he adds. “Our quality is sec- 
ond to none in the industry.” 

The nursery has prized scionwood 
cuttings from some of California’s 
choicest vineyards, including those on 
Mt. Veeder in Napa County, and 
Alexander Mountain Estate in Sonoma 
County. 

One key to quality at the nursery is 
a trellised rootstock block. Trellising, 
the exception rather than the rule at 
most nurseries, gets the rootstock off 
the ground for ideal sun exposure, 
reduces pests and fungus pressures, 
and encourages straight cuttings for 
grafting. 

Vines are custom-cultivated to meet 
various requirements in terms of dis- 
ease resistance, vigor, and drought tol- 
erance. Dormant benchgrafts, dor- 
mant rootings, green benchgrafts, and 
green quick-starts are available. The 
nursery accepts custom orders and 
offers free delivery for orders of more 
than 10,000 vines. 

Additional information about the 
nursery and its products is available at the 
Kendall-Jackson website: www.kj.com. 

For more information, contact: 

Kendall-Jackson Nursery 

Ernie Bowman, General Manager 

1190 Kittyhawk Blvd., Santa Rosa, CA 95403 

tel: 707 / 836-2021; fax: 707/836-2266 

website: www.kj.com 


PLEASE SEE KENDALL-JACKSON NURSERY AD, PAGE 
23; 
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CALIFORNIA SEED & PLANT 


LABORATORY, INC. 

California Seed & Plant Laboratory, 
Inc. (Cal SPL), located near Sacra- 
mento, CA, offers several laboratory 
tests for grapevines. 

The firm was established in 1995 
and employs a highly-qualified techni- 
cal staff (three Ph.D. scientists). 

The laboratory offers PCR tests for 
viruses that are important to 
California viticulture, such as Pierce’s 
disease, Eutypa, and crown gall, and 
offers culture tests for Phaeoacre- 
montium and Cylindrocarpon. 

Cal SPL is the only laboratory that 
offers real-time PCR (Smart Cycler) for 
detection of Pierce’s disease on a year- 
round basis. The test was developed in 
cooperation with the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture to detect Xylella in 
grapes and other host plants. The 30- 
minute test provides quantitative 
results. 

The laboratory also provides disease 
elimination from grapevine varieties 
infected with viruses. Meristems are 
carefully removed and cultured on tis- 
sue-culture media. The resulting 
plants are tested for viruses and 
returned to the customer for propaga- 
tion. 

Variety and rootstock fingerprinting 
is done with internationally-recog- 
nized SSR markers. Electronic images 
of the fingerprints are supplied for 
patent filing and other purposes. 

For more information, contact: 

California Seed & Plant Laboratory, Inc. 

Parm Randhawa, Ph.D. 

7877 Pleasant Grove Rd., Elverta, CA 95626 

tel: 916/655-1581; fax: 916/655-1582 

e-mail: randhawa@calspl.com 

website: www.calspl.com 


PLEASE SEE CALIFORNIA SEED & PLANT LABORATORY 
AD, PAGE 47. 
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Jim’s Suppty COMPANY 

Jim’s Supply Co., Inc., one of the 
largest and oldest full-service national 
suppliers of trellising products, is one 
of the best partners you can have in 
successful installation of your vine- 
yard. In business since 1959, Jim’s 
Supply manufactures metal products 
including stakes, posts, crossarms, and 
braces, including the signature 
Superstake Grande, Rolled Edge 
Vertical Grapestake, and Spaded Drill 
Pipe End Post that are the standard in 
vineyard trellising. Buy direct and 
save! 

Bird netting supplies, both extruded 
and woven-style netting, are offered. 

Jim’s Supply is a leading distributor 
of quality brands such as Davis Wire, 
Preformed Vineline, Minuteman, Powder 
River, and Gripple. 


é 


Call to discuss vineyard planning 
for the best quality and quantity out- 
put at the best prices. Jim’s Supply can 
custom-design and manufacture a sys- 
tem for specific needs. Salesrooms are 
in Calistoga and Bakersfield, CA, 
where you will find what you need in 
a more than 10-acre facility or call 800- 
423-8016 from anywhere in the U.S. to 
find out how to optimize your canopy 
management and order vineyard 


products. 
For more information, contact: 
Jim’s Supply Co., Inc. 


3530 Buck Owens Blvd., PO Box 668 
Bakersfield, CA 93302 

tel: 661/324-6514; 800/423-8016 

fax: 661/324-6586 

4102-A St. Helena Hwy. 

Calistoga, CA 94515 

tel: 707 /942-JIMS (5467); fax: 707/942-9752 
Fresno, CA: 559/930-6165 
Monterey, CA: 661-978-9385 

Central Coast: 661-324-6514 

e-mail: jimssci@jimssupply.com 
website: www,jimssupply.com 
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SCHEID VINEYARDS, INC. 

Scheid Vineyards specializes in cus- 
tom-farming to meet the specific needs 
of each of its clients. Whether it’s grapes, 
juice, or wine, Scheid Vineyards focuses 
on delivering exceptional quality at a 
value price. 

The wine industry has changed 
tremendously since Scheid Vineyards 
began farming wine grapes in Monterey 
County in 1972. Farming has become 
more sophisticated and Scheid 
Vineyards employs a comprehensive 
approach that melds vineyard design, 
pruning strategy, shoot positioning, and 
regulated deficit irrigation to promote 
high quality. 


W/L IND 1a, NE BAAR IBIS) 


To support this focus on quality and 
provide clients with web access to their 
contracted fruit, Scheid Vineyards devel- 
oped VitWatch®, a proprietary state-of- 
the-art information system. VitWatch 
features daily grape maturity reporting, 
current and historical weather data, 
vineyard block maps, irrigation profiles, 
and live web cameras. This powerful 
tool provides clients access to vineyard 
information any time they need it and is 
unmatched in the industry. 

While always important, communica- 
tion between winery and grower has 
become even more critical in this time of 
heavy competition and increased focus 
on value. Scheid Vineyards is known for 
its personal and responsive approach to 
doing business. This commitment brings 
the Scheid Vineyards team and winery 
client together to realize the common 
goal of producing outstanding wines. 

For more information, contact: 

Scheid Vineyards, Inc. 

1972 Hobson Ave., Greenfield, CA 93927 

tel: 831/385-4801; fax: 831/385-0136 

e-mail: tony@scheidvineyards.com 


CENTRAL VALLEY BUILDERS SupPLy 

“We have been a partner with the 
vineyard industry since the begin- 
ning,” says Kathleen Patterson, presi- 
dent of Central Valley Builders Supply 
(CV). “We have grown into one of 
Northern California’s largest suppliers 
of vineyard products and equipment.” 


CENTRAL 


VALLEY 
BUILDERS & IRRIGATION SUPPLY 


(v 


AGRICULTURAL DIVISION 


The CV Ag Department carries a 
large assortment of vineyard supplies 
and farming products including trellis, 
fencing, irrigation, drainage, and other 
supplies. Visit the website, www.cvb- 
supply.com, for a complete list of sup- 
plies and links. 

CV has completed a major renova- 
tion of the St. Helena, CA store with 
the final portion to be completed in the 
Ag department next year. CV (Napa) 
is also planning a complete renovation 
scheduled to begin in the imminent 
future. All of the changes, as well as 
those to come, have increased CV’s 
commitment to customer service. 

CV continues to add to existing 
inventory, increase focus on providing 
additional products and services in the 
St. Helena and Napa facilities. 

With the addition of a distribution 
facility in American Canyon, CA, CV 
is one of the largest agricultural and 
lumber-supply distribution centers in 
California. 

For more information, contact: 

Central Valley Builders Supply 

1100 Vintage Ave., St Helena, CA 94574 

tel: 707/967-4300; fax: 707 / 963-8952 

1790 Soscol Ave., Napa, CA 94559 

tel: 707/257-8888; fax: 707 / 261-2962 


PLEASE SEE CENTRAL VALLEY BUILDERS SUPPLY AD, 
PAGE 35. 


Duarte Nursery, INC. 

Choose Duarte Nursery Big Pot 
Benchgrafts for your vineyard; mea- 
sure the quality by their performance. 
Duarte offers Big Pot Benchgrafts with 
a guaranteed stand and free delivery 
in most of California and Oregon. 

Duarte offers one of California’s best 
vineyard service teams. A Duarte viti- 
cultural consultant is available to pro- 
vide sales and service throughout 
California and Oregon grapegrowing 
regions. 

With the use of Big Pot Benchgrafts 
and consultation from Duarte’s vine- 
yard service team, you're guaranteed a 
successful planting. 


DUARTE NURSERY: 


Duarte defines quality as your com- 
plete satisfaction. Please call today. 

For more information, contact: 

Duarte Nursery, Inc. 

1555 Baldwin Rd., Hughson, CA 95326 

tel: 209/531-0351 or 800/GRAFTED 

fax: 209/531-0352 

e-mail: sales@duartenursery.com 

website: www.duartenursery.com 
PLEASE SEE DUARTE NURSERY AD, PAGE 31. 
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AcRAQUEST, INC. 

AgraQuest develops, manufactures, 
and markets effective natural pest man- 
agement products that perform on par 
with synthetic inputs, but offer additional 
cultural and economic benefits. 

AgraQuest has received the EPA’s 
Presidential Green Chemistry Award for 
Serenade® biofungicide. Serenade is an 
effective, broad-spectrum preventative of 
fungal and bacterial diseases on grapes, 
targeting diseases such as Botrytis, 
mildew, and sour rot. A novel and com- 
plex mode of action makes Serenade an 
excellent resistance management tool, 
with only a 4-hour re-entry interval, and 
a zero-day pre-harvest interval, giving 
growers a solution for late-season disease 
problems. Used widely in both conven- 
tional and organic vineyards, Serenade is 
listed by OMRI and the NOP for use in 
organic production. 


AgraQuest’s newest biofungicide, 
Sonata®, based on a naturally-occurring, 
patented strain of Bacillus pumilus discov- 
ered and developed by AgraQuest scien- 
tists, offers grape growers effective, eco- 
nomical 14-day powdery mildew 
control. The novel mode of action makes 
it an excellent fit in resistance manage- 
ment programs where growers are look- 
ing for performance and value. 

AgraQuest also markets Biotune™ 
adjuvant, a unique surfactant that pro- 
vides superior coverage and enhances 
the efficiency of biological disease control 
products like Serenade and Sonata. 

For more information, contact: 

AgraQuest, Inc. 

1530 Drew Ave., Davis, CA 95616 

tel: 530/750-0150 ext. 124 

toll-free: 800/962-8980 

fax: 530-750-0153 

e-mail: info@agraquest.com 

website: www.agraquest.com 
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STA LABORATORIES 

STA Laboratories understands the 
responsibility vineyard and nursery 
owners have in monitoring and con- 
trolling the incidence of disease. With 
Pierce’s Disease still looming on the 
horizon and now vine mealybug 
transmission of leaf roll virus, corky 
bark diligence is even more critical 
than ever. The potential for devastat- 
ing loss to vineyards and the conse- 
quence to nurseries is tremendously 


high. 


D 
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STA Laboratories offers vineyard 
and nursery operators the most reli- 
able and sensitive tools available to 
insure only the healthiest, virus-free, 
materials are selected for planting or 
propagation. STA utilizes diagnostic 
PCR and ELISA techniques for 
Nepovirus (fan leaf and ring spot), 
Closterovirus 1-7 (leaf roll), Rugose 
wood complex (corky bark and stem 
pitting), Agrobacterium (crown gall), 
young vine decline fungi, and 
Phytoplasmas. 

STA Laboratories has provided 
independent diagnostic testing ser- 
vices for 16 years and offers the 
grapevine industry the most compre- 
hensive disease diagnosis programs in 
the U.S. The STA Healthcheck™ service 
offers the most complete package of 
PCR and ELISA-based diagnostic ser- 
vices available. 

STA is pleased to diagnose one sam- 
ple or hundreds and offers volume- 
based discounts and contract services 
with the most responsive and knowl- 
edgeable customer service available. 

For more information, contact: 

STA Laboratories 

James Davis-Lowery 

tel: 888/782-5220 or 800/426-9124 

e-mail: jim.davis-lowery@stalabs.com 

website: www.stalabs.com 
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Woops END RESEARCH LABORATORY, INC. 

Woods End offers a variety of environ- 
mental analyses and services that focus 
on sustainable practices. Woods End is 
the inventor and manufacturer of Solvita® 
test kits for measuring compost maturity 
and the soil biological respiration. 

Compost analyses and services include 
source-material tests, vineyard waste 
analysis, mix-recipe evaluation, product 
development, and quality certification. 

In conjunction with Rodale Inc., Woods 
End offers a national soil amendment 
Quality Seal of Approval program that 
categorizes and scores compost for vari- 
ous horticultural and agricultural uses, 
sets standards, and determines appropri- 
ate application rates. 


Woods End’ 
Research Laboratory 


INCORPORATED 


Woods End offers a variety of research 
reports and booklets on topics from green 
manuring to agricultural-waste compost- 
ing. Director William Brinton is a faculty 
member of the University of Maine 
Cooperative Extension’s International 
Compost School. 

Laboratory — Competitively-priced, 
prompt results for composts and soils; 
environmental-contamination tests; nutri- 
ent-budget calculations; and microbial 
and pathogen analyses for solid waste. 

Diagnostic kits — Solvita® test kits are 
used for assessing compost maturity in 
the field, requiring only four hours and 
no extra supplies for a single test. Soil- 
Solvita® tests require 24 hours and assess 
soil biological activity. 

Consulting — Compost-site design 
and layout and compost-process quality 
control and product design. 

For more information, contact: 

Woods End Research Laboratory, Inc. 

William F. Brinton, Ph.D. 

PO Box 297, Mt. Vernon, ME 04352 

tel: 207 / 293-2457; fax: 207/293-2488 

e-mail: lab@woodsend.org 

website: www.woodsend.org 
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USE THE BOOK ORDER FORM IN THIS ISSUE * Your wine books promptly shipped from one source. | 


Chemical Analysis of Grapes & Wine: 

Techniques & Concepts (2004) 

P. Iland, N. Bruer, G. Edwards, 

S. Weeks & E. Wilkes 

Comprehensive theory and practice of major 

chemical analyses of grape and wine. 
115pp—$110.00 


Concise Guide to Winegrape Clones for 
Professionals, 2nd Edition 
John Caldwell 56pp—339.00 


Flowering and Fruitset in Grapevines 
Peter May 

How weather affects fruitset. Published by 
Phylloxera and Grape Industry Board of South 
Australia. 120pp—$26.00 


Growing Quality Grapes to Winery 
Specifications by M. Kristic, G. Moulds, 
B. Panagiotopoulos, & S. West 

Quality measurement and management 
options for grapegrowers. 103pp—$32.50 


Knowing and Making Wine 
Emile Peynaud 391pp—385.00 


Micro Vinification 

M.R. Dharmadhikari & K.L. Wilker 

A practical guide for home winemakers, com- 

mercial small-scale producers, and large wineries 

making small, experimental lots of table wine. 
145pp—$25.00 


Oregon Viticulture Ed Hellman (editor) 
Comprehensive, easy-to-use guide for commer- 
cial Oregon vineyards, combining expertise of 
university researchers with grape growers and 
winemakers. 272pp—$44.95 


Refrigeration for Winemakers 

R. White, B. Adamson, B. Rankine 

Original book (reprinted with corrections) that 

explains how to make most of refrigeration in 

the winery with a troubleshooting guide. 
96pp—318.00 


Soil, Irrigation & Nutrition —_P. Nicholas 
Describe vineyard soil types, how to manage 
soil treatments, cover crops, and herbicides, 
optimize water quality, irrigation systems. 
Nutrient deficiencies and toxicities, how to 
manage nutritional requirements. 
201pp—355.00 


Spinning the Bottle H. Posert/P. Franson 
50 case studies in wine public relations promoting 
wine, wine companies, and wine-related issues. 


220pp—$39.95 


Sunlight into Wine 

R. Smart & M. Robinson 

Canopy management and economics, improve- 
ment of canopy microclimates, importance of 
winegrape canopies, construction of trellis systems. 


88pp—339.00 


ODYSSEY 


| 


| DON'T MiSs THIS DEFINITIVE | 


| ZINFANDEL LOVER'S TOUR 
OF CALIFORNIA'S 
QUINTESSENTIAL GRAPE. 


100 interviews with Zinfandel 


iI I 
| growers and producers throughout 


| 


California and Mexico. 
450 pages including photos 


Edited and published by PWV 


Synthesis of 7th International 
Symposium of Oenology of Bordeaux 
Christopher Gerland 64pp—339.00 


The Taste of Wine Emile Peynaud 
A masterclass on science, procedures, and vocab- 
ulary for the professional. 258pp—339.95 


True to Our Roots 

Paul Dolan, Fetzer Vineyards 

Six guiding principles developed at Fetzer 
Vineyards to help managers build stronger, more 
sustainable companies. 201pp—$27.95 


Understanding Wine Technology 
David Bird 
Chartered chemist explains wine science: con- 
stituents of grapes, complexities of fermenta- 
tion, clarification, and stabilization. 

226 pp—$30.00 


Using Grapevine Rootstocks, The 
Australian Perspective Peter May 
Use of rootstocks in Australia including physi- 
ology and factors affecting rootstock choice. 
62pp—319.50 


Vineyard Simple Tom Powers 
Provides a clear outline with diagrams and 
color photos on how to build and maintain 
your own vineyard. 118pp—$19.95 


Viticulture, Vol. Il, Practices in Australia 
B.G. Coombe & P.R. Dry 

Grapevine propagation, vineyard establish- 
ment, pruning, canopy management, irriga- 
tion, grapevine nutrition, grape pests, disease, 
protection. 384pp—342.50 


il 


Vineyards in the Watershed 
Julianne Poirier Locke 


Sustainable winegrowing in Napa County: | 


erosion, water, weeds, soil, wildlife, cover 
crops, vine health, and organic farming. 
181pp—$15.95 


Viticulture & Environment 
John Gladstones 


Site, variety, and cultural practices. Climatic | 


analysis of Australian and world viticultural 


areas, new viticultural sites and possible | 


changes in the climatic conditions. 


310pp—$45.00 | 


Wine Analysis and Production 

B. Zoecklein, K. Fugelsang, B. Gump, 

& F. Nury - 

A practical understanding of quick screening | 

assays, wet chemical and instrument analysis 

plus results and interpretation of winemaking. | 
512pp—$89.95 — 


Winegrape Berry Sensory Assessment 

in Australia 

E. Winter, J. Whiting, J. Rousseau 

How to examine berries before harvest with 

20 standardized and industry-tested criteria, 

by judging stems, skins, pulp, and seeds. 
64pp—$28.00 


Wine Grape Varieties in California NEW! 

edited by P. Christensen, N. Dokoozlian, 

M.A. Walker, & J. Wolpert 

Guide to growers and vintners making decisions 

about variety plantings and growing practices. 
190pp—$30.00 


Wine Growers Guide —_ Philip Wagner 


Easy to understand essentials to establish a 


vineyard, pruning, training, vineyard manage- 
ment, propagating vines, and vine 
ailments. 


The Winemakers Dance: 
Exploring Terroir in the Napa Valley 

Jonathan Swinchatt & David G. Howell 
How geology, microclimate, and vintners cre- 
ated the distinct Napa Valley wine region and 
example of terroir. 


Wine Microbiology Ken Fugelsang 
Provides background information, step-by- 
step laboratory procedures, and interpretation 
of results. 245pp—3$79.95 


Winery Utilities Planning, Design, and 

Operation David Storm 
Describes major components of winery utility 
systems for planning, design, and operation. 

550pp—3$105.00 


Winery Wastewater Handbook: 


240pp—319.95 | 


229pp—$34.95 


Production, impacts, and Management | 


J. Chapman, P. Baker, & S. Wills 

Examines the chemical nature of wastewater, its 
impacts, how it can be handled efficiently, and 
disposed of responsibly. 128 pp—321.00 
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TERRY WRIGHT GEOLOGY 

“Tf you teach them something during 
their winery visit, and they take new 
information away with them, they will 
return to buy wine again and again.” 
Mike Benziger, Benziger Family 
Winery (Glen Ellen,CA). 

Mike’s thoughts launched a new 
phase in my 35-year career as Professor 
of Geology at Sonoma State University. 
I had been invited to consult on a 
Benziger Vineyard tour that would 
give visitors an understanding of the 
principles of winegrowing, in academic 
terms. My part was the beginning: the 
earth, the rocks, the soils. Physical dis- 
plays were created on the land with 
components and their connection to 
wine quality, that remains a focal point 
of the Benziger tram tour 11 years later. 

I can provide information you need 
to use geology in your winegrowing. 
An overview of the geology and geo- 
logic history of your terroir will give 
you an understanding of rock composi- 
tions and soil structure and how they 
impact your wine quality. Use this 
knowledge to improve your wines. 
Make it part of your marketing, labels, 
brochures, and POS materials. Use it to 
answer questions that visitors ask in 
your tasting room. 

Additional contract services include 
geologic and soil mapping and reports, 
ground water geology studies, and 
computer mapping with GPS and GIS 
databases. I offer a complimentary 
vineyard visit and consultation to intro- 
duce you to the geology of your terroir 
and its role in the quality of your fruit. 

For more information contact: 

Terry Wright Geology 

PO Box 279, Forestville, CA 95436 

tel: 707 / 887-7816; 707 / 479-0884 

mobile / voicemail 

E-mail: teedub@terrywrightgeology.com 

Website: www.terrywrightgeology.com 
PLEASE SEE TERRY WRIGHT GEOLOGY AD, PAGE 44. 


Vineyard Supplies & Services 


ORCHARD VALLEY Supply 

Since 1986, Orchard Valley Supply 
has provided high quality products 
and services for everything between 
the vine/ plant and the wine/ fruit. 

Orchard Valley Supply carries 
everything related to trellis, training, 
pruning, har- 
vest, wildlife 
control, spray- 
ing, and wine- 
making sup- 
plies. Orchard 
Valley Supply 
distributes 


Valley 
Supply 

quality prod- 
ucts: System 


Gripple, Clip It Systems, Sure 

Grip Earth Anchors, Rebiga 

Ties, The Grapefork, and The 

Wire Care Clip. There is a full 

line of winemaking supplies 
and a full assortment of metal posts 
and rods for all your trellising and 
winemaking needs! 

Orchard Valley Supply sells all 
major brands including but not lim- 
ited to Felco, Corona, Prothec System, 
Max Products, Agfast Products, 
Treessential Products, Fenox Products, 
Bahco, Solo, Weaver Leather, System 
Gripple, Ty-mup, Agtye, Tyvek Safety 
clothing, Kasco Helmuts, Wirevise, 
and Wirelink. 

If you need an item that you cannot 
find on their website or in their cata- 
log, contact Orchard Valley Supply 
and they will find and carry it going 
forward in their product line. 
Discounts are provided to first-time 
customers and there are regular web- 
site specials. Order online at 
www.orchardvalleysupply.com, or by 
calling toll-free: 888 / 755-0098! 

Remember, Orchard Valley Supply, 
No Vines, No Wine, Just Everything 
in Between! 

For more information, contact: 

Orchard Valley Supply, Inc. 

1521 Mountain View Dr. 

Quakertown, PA 18951 

tel: 888/755-0098; fax: 215/766-0467 

e-mail: websales@orchardvalleysupply.com 

website: www.orchardvalleysupply.com 


|_| 
Onchard 
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AGAJANIAN VINEYARDS 

Agajanian Vineyards Wine Grape 
Brokerage provides a variety of ser- 
vices to satisfy its customer’s varied 
needs. 

Winery Services — Wine Grape 
Procurement: Let Agajanian Vineyards 
assist you in finding exceptional val- 
ues on wine grapes throughout 
California on a brokerage or a full-ser- 
vice basis and help assure you get the 
grapes to fulfill your market demand. 

Wine Grape Inspections: Save valu- 
able time during harvest and let 
Agajanian Vineyards provide on-site 
field inspections. Only through inspec- 
tion will you assure that your quality 
needs are met on existing contracts 
and on any new grapes that you may 
purchase. Most importantly, the sole 
focus is to help you enhance your wine 
quality, and control your costs. 

Grower Services — Grapes for Sale 
Listing: Available wine grapes are 
listed and, once contacted by winery 
clients, the Agajanian Vineyards data 
base will be accessed for a match (no 
charge). 

Grape Marketing: If you want to 
find the best possible market for your 
wine grapes, list your grapes as above, 
and Agajanian Vineyards will actively 
market your grapes by (no commis- 
sion charge until grapes are sold): 

e Presenting your grapes in a pro- 
fessional manner to wineries through- 
out North America; 

e Promoting your grapes through 
advertising, fax, and email campaigns, 
direct mail, telephone, and personal 
meetings; 

¢ Saving you time in finding quali- 
fied buyers; 

¢ Giving you market feedback; 

e Assisting you in long-term plan- 
ning. 

For more information, contact: 

Agajanian Vineyards 

North Coast: Chris Lindelof 

tel: 707 / 894-1828, cell: 707/696-7164 

California: Gary Agajanian 

4582 W Jacquelyn Ave., Fresno, CA 93722 

tel: 559/271-2426; fax: 559/271-2094 

cell: 559/351-9354 

e-mail: gary@agajanian.com 

website: www.agajanian.com 
PLEASE SEE AGAJANIAN VINEYARDS AD, PAGE 66. 
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PHYTOTRAK DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 

PhytoTrak Development Company 
(PDC) offers integrated software prod- 
ucts that streamline collection and pro- 
cessing of data and report complete 
costs of your vineyard operations. The 
programs, originally designed in 1993, 
have evolved with the needs of the 
wine industry. PDC does not sell 
boxed programs and disappear after 
the payment clears. PDC is proud of 
the relationships forged with clients. 

PhytoTrak™ is the centerpiece of the 
system, providing the labor- and 
equipment-usage portion of the cost- 
ing puzzle. Data is entered via the pro- 
gram or hand-held devices that accu- 
rately record real-time data in the 
field. PhytoTrak™ effortlessly handles 
any method used to pay employees 
(hourly, piece, piece pools, incentives, 
etc.), with customizable business rules. 
Time card lines are exported to pay- 
roll, eliminating duplicate data entry. 

Farm Manager™ tracks chemicals 
and materials with an inventory pro- 
gram that interfaces with PhytoTrak™ 
to provide remaining pieces of the 
costing puzzle and produce federal- 
and state-required reports including 
worker protection, pesticide use, and 
production ag monthly. 

Budgeting” is a stand-alone pro- 
gram that produces Excel spread- 
sheets. Customers set up categories 
and set budget values for each line 
item created. Data-entry allows for 
entry of expenses on a daily basis and 
labor history can be imported from 
PhytoTrak™. Variances to budget are 
by month and YTD. For contractors, a 
labor burden can be applied. 

PhytoBill™ is for labor contractors 
that want the convenience of one-but- 
ton invoicing. Invoicing can be done 
by block or contract with customizable 
(by your client) labor burdens. 

For more information, contact: 

PhytoTrak Development Company 

Bill Ringbom 

221 Garden St., Arroyo Grande, CA 93420 

tel: 805/489-0855; fax: 805 / 489-3308 

email: bringbom@phytotrak.com 

website: www.phytotrak.com 
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Vineyard Supplies & Services 


ETS LABORATORIES 

ETS Laboratories is one of the most 
advanced analytical wine laboratories 
in the world. Located in St. Helena, 
CA — Napa Valley, ETS offers winer- 
ies and suppliers access to the most 
modern and technically demanding 
analytical methods available in the 
wine industry. ETS is the only inde- 
pendent wine laboratory accredited by 
the American Association for 
Laboratory Accreditation to ISO 17025 
quality standards. 

ETS provides a range of analytical 
serviced for grape and wine develop- 
ment through harvest, winemaking, 
aging, and bottling quality control. 

New this year, ETS introduces an 
analytical program for wine spoilage 
organisms based on real-time gene 
detection and PCR replication. ETS is 
the sole U.S. licensee of this molecular 
technology with wine industry appli- 
cation. 


ETS continues to meet and exceed 
the wine industry’s analytical needs 
by providing the highest standards of 
analytical data, quality assurance, cus- 
tomer service, and client confidential- 
ity. ETS offers courier “pick up” ser- 
vices in Napa and Sonoma counties, 
and a convenient night drop box for 
after hours samples. Most test results 
are available within 24 hours. 

For more information, contact: 

ETS Laboratories 

899 Adams St., Ste. A, St. Helena, CA 94574 

tel: 707 / 963-4806; fax: 707/963-1054 

e-mail: info@etslabs.com 

website: www.etslabs.com 
PLEASE SEE ETS LABORATORIES’ AD, PAGE 27. 


CALDWELL Nursery, INC. 

Caldwell Nursery, Inc., situated in 
the heart of Napa Valley, is known for 
its expertise in French clones, offering 
ENTAV-INRA® clones and rootstocks, 
greengrowing and dormant root- 
stocks, and grafted vines. New clones 
of Cabernet Sauvignon, Merlot, Syrah, 
and Cabernet Franc are available. 
Caldwell Nursery offers dormant 
spring budwood and fall-fresh bud- 
wood for field-budding. 


John Caldwell is author of “Concise 
Guide to Wine Grape Clones for Pro- 
fessionals,” (second edition) providing 
information on wine trials with 
respect to soil, climate, and rootstock 
choices on French, Italian, and 
American clones. The book is based on 
15 years of research, beginning with 
Caldwell’s first trip to Bordeaux where 
he was introduced to a clonal pro- 
gram. Caldwell wanted to provide an 
intellectual base for making clonal 
decisions, “We need to know why we 
use clones.” Caldwell also provides 
consulting on vineyard planning and 
clonal decisions. 

For more information, contact: 

Caldwell Nursery, Inc. 

169 Kreuzer Ln., Napa, CA 94559 

tel: 707 / 255-1294; fax: 707/255-5162 

e-mail: john@caldwellvineyard.com 
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TECHNICAL ACHIEWEN EN | i: 


INTERVITIS INTERFRUCTA 2004 


Innovation awards 


nnovation winners at the Intervitis / 
Interfructa 2004 exhibition were 
awarded at the trade show in May. 
Intervitis /Interfructa is a German 
equipment show and technical sympo- 
sium held every third May in Stuttgart. 


Viticulture techniques 

A gold medal for cultivation tech- 
nology was awarded to Pellenc S.A. 
(France) for a universal defoliator. 
Pellenc has an office in Santa Rosa, CA. 

The prize recognizes the gentle 
working method and relatively high 
operating speed (3 to 5 kph) based ona 
unique design. There are two drums 
rolling in the direction of travel guided 
along the foliage wall on both sides of 
the vine row. The casing of the drums 
is made of a flexible fabric; the lateral 
contact force on the canopy is con- 
trolled electronically to prevent dam- 
age to grapes. Ventilators create a 
vacuum, sucking in leaves for removal. 

The jury determined that this design 
differed in principle from other leaf 
removers and therefore represents a 
genuine innovation, which proved its 
advantages during numerous tests. 


Wine processing technology 

A gold medal was given to Lallemand 
Oenologie, Vienna, Austria for the Go- 
Ferm product. Lallemand has offices in 
Petaluma, CA, and Canada. 

Go-Ferm was developed by 
Lallemand to prevent stuck and sluggish 
fermentations. The conventional method 
of adding micro-nutrients to juice or 
must has a limited effect: essential 
enzyme co-factors such as magnesium, 
manganese, and zinc are bound in the 
must; vitamins are quickly consumed by 
wild yeasts or are inactivated by SOp. 

Go-Ferm ensures that the yeasts are 
supplied with important micro-elements 
before addition to the must. The added 
minerals and vitamins remain biologi- 
cally available in the water for rehydra- 
tion of the yeasts, and improve yeast 
activity for stress-reduced fermentations. 

Go-Ferm offers major work manage- 
ment advantages, since no additional 
steps are required and handling is very 


easy. The product characteristics, positive 
effect on the end product, and practical 
applications prompted the jury to award 
this “impressive, innovative product.” 


Harvest processing system 

Scharfenberger GmbH & Co. KG 
(Bad Diirkheim, Germany) received a 
gold medal in the harvesting technology 
category with the EuroSelect destem- 
mer, distributed in the US. by 
EuroMachines. 


The gravitation principle, and vari- 
able settings (such as the variable fre- 
quency drive of picking fingers and con- 
veyor) permit ideal separation of berries 
from stems while processing the harvest 
gently. Berries can be sorted, depending 
on degree of ripeness. The modular 
structure allows the destemmer to be 
adapted to individual conditions at a 
winery. The destemmer can be used as a 
conveyor to fill a press or fermentor. 

The high degree of innovation, 
applicability, advantages for work man- 
agement, and influence on the quality of 
the end product were regarded by the 
jury as decisive improvements in the 
current state of the art. 


Filling, sealing, 
and packing technique 

Alcoa Deutschland GmbH (Alcoa 
Closure Systems International in 
Indianapolis, IN), makes the Vino-Lok 
glass stopper for wine bottles, which 
received a gold medal in the packaging 
technology category. 

The Vino-Lok system consists of a 
glass stopper with a special seal and alu- 
minum capsule. This aluminium capsule 
secures and protects the glass stopper, 


and also acts as a tamper-evident seal. A 
shrink capsule can also be used. The 
glass stopper fits a custom-mold bottle 
which has a modified neck finish with a 
“bump” to secure the capsule. 

The Vino-Lok can be opened without 
any aids, offers consumer convenience 
because the bottle can be resealed, and 
the glass stopper can be recycled. The 
better gas tightness of glass has a deci- 
sive effect on wine quality and uncon- 
trolled oxidation is prevented; leakage 
of wine is avoided. The jury determined 
that the weight of the seal implies high 
quality to consumers. 

The jury decided the Vino-Lok glass 
stopper represents an important tech- 
nical advance in packaging techniques 
for wine. It supplements current meth- 
ods for sealing wine bottles with a 
high-quality, taste-neutral, and more 
gas-impervious alternative. 


Recognition of other products 

Antonio Carraro Tractor Company 
(based in Italy with a Napa, CA office), 
was nominated for an Innovation Prize 
for its new model TGF tractor. 

The TGF has a “protector cab” 
mounted on top of the tractor to pro- 
tect the operator against air-bound 
residual particles while applying pesti- 
cides, fertilizers, or carrying out any 
task which might cause an airborne 
health risk. The cab is fitted on a sus- 
pended Silent-Block platform, isolating 
the operator and reducing noise levels. 
Visibility is a full 360°. The protected 
cab allows the TGF tractors to work 
hillside vineyards. & 


Resources 

Juan Lopez, Phil King, Alcoa Closure 
Systems International, 6625 Network Way, 
Suite 200, Indianapolis, IN, 46278; Tel: 
800/311-2740; Fax: 317/390-5079; vino-lok@ 
alcoa.com; www.vino-lok.com 

Oliver Stamm, Antonio Carraro America, 
Inc., 2180 Jefferson St. #203, Napa, CA 94559; 
Tel: 707/252-1672; Fax: 707/252-8413; 
info@acamerica.com; www.acamerica.com 

Matt Eiser, EuroMachines, 4950-E Fulton 
Dr, Suisun City, CA, 94585; Tel: 707 / 864-5800; 
Fax: 707/864-5879; www.euromachines 
usa.com 

Gordon Specht, Lallemand, PO Box 5512, 
Petaluma, CA, 94955; Tel: 707/526-9809; Fax: 
707 / 526-9803; www.lallemand.com 

Lance Van de Hoef, Pellenc America, 1042 
Hopper Ave., Santa Rosa, CA, 
95403; Tel: 707/568-7286; 707/568-7369; 
www.pellencus.com 
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Civilizing the vine 


fter the Paris tasting of 1976, in 

which the Stag’s Leap Wine 

Cellars Cabernet Sauvignon 

was deemed the best, Warren 
Winiarski (winery owner), and others in 
Napa Valley realized that they did, in 
fact, have land that could produce 
“wines of global interest.” Winiarski 
believes that the Paris event motivated 
the Napa winegrowers’ search for ways 
to improve their fruit. 

By the late 1970s, winemakers had 
largely overcome problems posed by the 
absence of experienced mentors by 
approaching winemaking with courage 
and audacity — they knew they could 
produce great wine, and they plunged 
into the task with little concern for their 
ignorance or limitations. In doing so, they 
slowly achieved an understanding of 
winemaking that allowed them to work 
with clarity and purpose, avoiding some 
of the uncertainties that had plagued the 
early years of the Napa renaissance. 

They did make misjudgements along 
the way, the kind of missteps that led, for 
example, to the highly tannic, over- 
oaked Cabernets of the 1970s and early 
1980s. But as winemakers became more 
confident, the focus slowly began to shift 
from winery to vineyard. 

This change, initiated in the late 1970s 
and clearly in progress by the mid-1980s, 
would take an additional decade to real- 
ize, an agonizing time during which the 
scourge of phylloxera forced winegrow- 
ers to remove and replant nearly every 
vine in the valley. Opportunity, however, 
is often the companion of disaster — the 
necessity of replanting allowed wine- 
growers to reconsider every aspect of 
winegrowing, from choice of rootstock 
and clone to spacing, trellising, and 
pruning. 

For Winiarski, the focus on better fruit 
arose in the 1970s, but the motivation for 
action came from his recognition, in the 
early 1980s, that something was wrong 
in the vineyard. He also realized that the 
problems affecting his 15-year-old vine- 
yard, whatever they might be, chal- 
lenged the well-accepted idea that older 
vines make better wine. And then two 
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events occurred almost simultaneously: 
an opportunity to buy Nathan Fay’s 
vineyard next door, and a chance meet- 
ing in Australia with Danny Schuster. 

Winiarski had earlier bought a piece 
of land next to Fay’s, after tasting the 
wine Fay made from selected pickings of 
his own grapes. Winiarski by then had 
tasted as much unblended Cabernet as 
possible, exploring the expression of that 
grape throughout Napa. At that time, 
there were only some 400 to 500 acres of 
Cabernet in Napa Valley. 

Nathan Fay’s vineyards contained the 
only Cabernet plantings south of 
Rutherford. Winiarski had “developed a 
kind of sense of the Cabernet ‘geogra- 
phy’ of the valley” and thought that he 
knew roughly what to expect from Fay’s 
efforts in Stags Leap. 

Nevertheless, he recalled, “I was 
unprepared for the experience when I 
first tasted Nathan’s wine — and even 
before that, when the perfume of it 
spread through the small room where 
we stood together. That wine was, to my 
senses and mind, the best expression of 
the varietal of all the alternatives I had 
experienced before. That moment 
became, for me, an epiphany of perfec- 
tion. I recognized immediately that this 
was the kind of wine I wanted to make.” 

Winiarski bought the land next to 
Fay’s, which became the SLV Vineyard 
that produced the Paris tasting winner. 
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BOOK EXCERPT 


Fay sold most of his fruit to Krug, 
Robert Mondavi, Francis Mahoney 
(Carneros Creek), Joe Heitz, and a few 
others. Winiarski remembers _ that 
“Nathan’s fruit was regularly outstand- 
ing during the later 1960s. His 1968 
Cabernet influenced a lot of people — 
Mahoney; John Kongsgaard, who 
decided to become a winemaker when 
he tasted that wine; many others also. In 
the mid-1970s, Nathan’s fruit made fab- 
ulous wines at Krug.” 

But in the 1980s, something began to 
happen to Fay’s fruit. As the vines got 
older, the quality unexpectedly dimin- 
ished. And then, in 1986, Winiarski had 
the opportunity to buy Fay’s vineyard. 

On the surface, this was a simple 
choice. The original Fay property had, 
after all, changed Winiarski’s life. Wine 
from this vineyard had convinced him to 
buy his own Stags Leap land, which had 
produced the wine that made him 
famous. Yet he also knew that something 
was going on in Fay’s vineyard that he 
didn’t understand, something that might 
compromise its future. 

Nevertheless, being perhaps as 
much a gambler as Nate Fay, Winiarski 
plunked his money down and then 
worried about the mistake he might 
have made. Had the soil been changed 
through cultivation? Had the Bay Area 
climate changed in a way that affected 
Stags Leap? Was the problem how the 
vines were pruned? He knew that the 
quality was declining, he didn’t know 
why, and he wondered whether he 
would lose his shirt, or more, on the 
deal. 

Then, while serving as a judge at 
the Sydney Wine Show in 1986, he 
met Danny Schuster. After 10 minutes 
with Schuster, Winiarski identified 
the problem in the Fay Vineyard and 
assured himself that buying the prop- 
erty was a safe bet. He became con- 
vinced that the reason for decline of 
the fruit was neither the ground nor 
climate (though that might have had 
an effect), but was, rather, the way the 
grapes were grown. 


Edited excerpt from: THE WINE- 
MAKER’S DANCE: Exploring Terroir in 
the Napa Valley, by Jonathan Swinchatt 
and David G. Howell, published by The 
University of California Press. © 2004 by 
EarthVision, Inc. The book is available from 
the PWV Bookshelf. 
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Walter Schug’s passion 
Continued from page 51 


too. They’ve tried a number of Pinot 
Noir clones, and currently are relying on 
two Dijon, one Martini, two Pommard 
clones (one heat-treated and one non- 
heat-treated), and one Swan selection 
from various Carneros vineyards. 

“We chose each location for each 
varietal because of what it offers in 
blending.” They recently re-planted a 
hillside block with the heat-treated 
Pommard clone to balance the present 
emphasis on Dijon clones. 

“We like to experiment, but don’t 
come up with hard scientific conclu- 
sions,” notes Schug. “I encourage Mike 
to experiment. But we don’t jump on 
everything that comes along. 
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“Our land gives us grapes with fruit- 
driven characteristics, and we get the 
balance from the grapes that are pur- 
chased. Because of the Carneros climate, 
the estate grapes have a longer hang 
time (one to two weeks). It takes longer 
in Carneros to reach full maturity.” This 
picks up flavor, but the wind from the 
“Petaluma Gap,” (a break in the 
California coastal hills that allows ocean 
winds and fog to penetrate inland) 
comes up and delays maturity even 
longer. It increases the pH but the grapes 
lose any weedy character. The wind cre- 
ates diverse microclimates. “The ranch 
next door has entirely different condi- 
tions than we do,” Schug adds. 

Because winds gust up to 35 miles 
per hour, Schug has a six-wire trellis 
system. “No matter what we do, we'll 
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never have perfectly well-spaced 
shoots,” Schug acknowledges. “The 
original planting was spaced 6 X 9, 
before we knew the vigor of the soils. 
We've drifted more toward 4 X 8, and 
eventually we would like to change to 
closer spacing when we replant, 
because of the low vigor in our micro- 
climate and soils.” 

“Yield is generally two tons per 
acre. If we harvest 2.5 tons per acre, we 
consider ourselves lucky. It’s partly 
due to the wind tunnel effect, partly 
rootstock. The vines are under stress 
and need a lot of attention.” 

While surveying the vineyard, 
Schug is asked if they cold-soak the 
grapes. “We're in Carneros, they’re 
cold soaked out there,” he laughs, 
waving his hand toward the vines. 
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“The long Carneros hang time takes 
care of that.” 

Cox is looking for a finished pH 
under 3.6 and TA about 0.7. “We aim to 
keep the alcohol under 14%, and the 
Sonoma Coast is 13 to 13.5%,” he 
explains. “There’s no need to go over 
14%. This is different from Russian 
River Pinot Noir.” 

Schug compares Carneros and 
Russian River fruit this way: “Russian 
River is cherry, raspberry, and straw- 
berry. Carneros is raspberry, straw- 
berry, and cherry and spice. That’s an 
oversimplification, but it’s why some 
people think Carneros Pinots are 
leaner. But they’re not. Thank god 
they’re different. 

“There is a growing understanding 
of regional differences in Pinot Noir 
and a recognition that those differences 
are important. We don’t use the same 
measuring stick for all Burgundies. 
You make the best you can from the 
area, rather than going for the stylistic 
trend.” 


Cedar, the Right Choice 


for your Vineyard 


RANDSPLIT 


Assmanshausen yeast is used 
because it’s a slower fermentor. “Pinot 
Noir has a tendency to want to ferment 
fast,” Cox observes. 

All Pinot Noir receives a coarse pad 
filtration just before bottling. 

Making Pinot Noir is not easy, Cox 
notes. It is notoriously difficult to work 
with, and he describes Pinot Noir as 
getting “pouty.” “It goes through 
changes,” he says. Adds Schug; “It’s a 
‘transparent’ varietal. When something 
goes out of whack, it shows.” 

Barrel storage at Schug is in 6,200 
square feet of caves with a 700-barrel 
capacity. “I was thinking of caves when 
I bought the property,” Schug confides. 

Although Pinot Noir is the specialty, 
Schug also makes a Sonoma Valley 
Cabernet Sauvignon and a Heritage 
Reserve ($50) Cabernet Sauvignon, 
which have achieved high ratings. 
Schug calls the Heritage Reserve a bar- 
gain. “We've always tried to keep a 
price/quality relationship,” Schug 
says. When other wineries experienced 
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slower sales in the last couple of years, 
Cox reports that consumers continued 
to buy Schug wines because they are 
good values. 

Schug Carneros Estate is one of the 
relatively few California wineries that 
exports to Europe. “We're only now 
seeing the benefit of the low dollar 
(versus the euro),” Schug notes. 
Exports remain steady at around 3,000 
cases per year. He exports all varietals, 
but Pinot Noir makes up the majority 
by far. 

When Schug celebrated his fiftieth 
birthday in 1985, he opened a bottle of 
1935 Pinot Noir his father had made in 
Germany in the same year Schug was 
born. “It was good,” he pronounces. 

Now 69, Schug carried on the tradi- 
tion when he celebrated his fiftieth har- 
vest last year by opening some of his 
own early wines and current releases. 
All drank well, he reports simply. And 
after all, isn’t that what every vintner 
hopes to accomplish given 50 years of 
winemaking? a 
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> Beware the 
™ impulsive hire 


“T hate to say it, but I’ve got to let her go.” As I listened, I 
could hear the resignation in Joe’s voice. 

Three months before, he had been so excited. “My search 
is over!” he’d called to tell me, “I’ve hired the perfect tasting 
room manager!” I was surprised by the call. We had just cel- 
ebrated Joe’s promotion to retail director the previous week. 

“How did you find this ‘perfect’ manager?” I asked. “Oh, she 
just dropped in. She’d heard through the grapevine that we 
needed someone. And I tell you she’s great. Comes from a win- 
ery across the valley. Says she’s their top sales person. I called 
my buddy down there and he confirmed it. She sells more in 
three days than the rest of the staff combined. We're all set now!” 

Joe’s impulsive hire was not so unusual. It was a busy time of 
year. The tasting room was hosting record crowds; several special 
events were booked; the wine club shipment was late going out. 
He had no time to spare for recruiting. So when Janie showed up, 
out of the blue, and enthusiastically lobbied for the job, he was 
overjoyed. He felt lucky, really lucky. Then his luck ran out. 

Janie was great at sales and she knew the wines, but the rest 
of the job was too much for her. Joe tried — he advised; he coun- 
seled; he supported; he filled in; he worked 12-hour days. He 
became exhausted; customers began to complain; the staff was 
in an uproar. Joe finally resigned himself to the hard truth: Janie 
was a great sales person, but she wasn’t cut out to be a manager. 

Joe realized that he’d underestimated the complexity of the 
job, the skills it required, and the thought that would be 
needed to find the right fit. He was determined to do a more 
thorough job this time, so he called me to talk through what he 
planned to do. 


66 © YOU REALLY NEED TO FILL THE JOB?” I asked. Joe 

thought about that for a moment. When he got pro- 
moted, he just assumed that he would be taking on the duties 
of the previous retail director — lock, stock and barrel — and 
that he’d hire someone to take on his previous tasks. There are 
other options to consider, however. 

A vacancy gives you the opportunity to take a new look at 
the organizational structure. Sometimes a straightforward 
replacement is appropriate. However, sometimes you can make 
changes that will leverage resources or streamline operations. 

One client I worked with, when faced with the departure 
of his tasting room manager, consolidated all of the winery’s 
special events, retail, and wine club activities under one 
senior level manager. This allowed him to challenge the tal- 
ented tasting room staff with expanded responsibilities, 
while improving coordination of staff and resources between 
the various direct sales functions. 

When he looked at the vacancy to be filled, he decided to 
add another sales person to the retail room, rather than hire 
another manager. 

A vacancy also allows you to look at the way job duties 
and responsibilities are distributed. Can this position take on 
more? Is it overloaded? Does it have a clear role? Does it have 
the authority to carry out its responsibilities? 

Effective job design fosters efficiency, accountability, and 
job satisfaction. When people have the authority and 


PERSONNEL POINT OF VIEW 
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by Anne Heron 


resources to complete the tasks for which they are account- 
able, they feel more ownership and have more control over 
their contribution. 


66 T DOES THIS PERSON NEED TO BE GOOD AT?” This was 

my next question. Joe had “grown up” in the tasting 
room, moving from host to manager as the winery grew. The 
shift was easy for him. He was one of those people with raw 
talent and ability that can step up to the changing demands 
of an expanding position almost effortlessly. He’d also had a 
good coach in the previous retail director. It had seemed like 
a natural progression, suited to his talents, but what did the 
position actually require? 

A job description provides a guide to identify the technical 
requirements of the position, which are usually described in 
terms of education and work experience. The next step is to 
define the “business” skills that are needed, such as leadership, 
written and verbal communication skills, mathematical skills, 
customer relations skills, and supervisory skills, among others. 
Finally, list the other requirements of the job, such as the ability 
to work weekends, travel, or work evenings at special events. 

Studies show that when people fail in a job, it’s usually 
due to factors that are different than the selection criteria 
used to hire them. So, as you're creating a profile, think about 
the most common reasons that people have failed in this posi- 
tion, or within your organization, and consider including cri- 
teria related to these in your selection process. 

For example, one client went through two bookkeepers 
within a relatively short period of time. When asked why 
these individuals left the job, the owner said that each of 
them had failed to effectively handle inventory management 
and compliance reporting. These tasks depend on coordina- 
tion with several other departments, requiring influence and 
negotiation skills. The previous hiring criteria had focused 
only on technical accounting competencies. Once the profile 
was broadened, the new set of criteria led to a successful hire. 

Another thing to consider is that each winery is unique in its 
culture, opportunities, and challenges. It’s these characteristics 
that can make or break the success of someone in your organi- 
zation. So in addition to education, work experience, and skills 
criteria, it’s important to identify the behavioral attributes that 
will help the person be a “fit” for the position. These attributes 
include things like flexibility, initiative, and openness to change. 


66 OW WILL YOU EVALUATE CANDIDATES?” We had finished 

the profile, and Joe had advertised the opening using 
the web, newspaper ads, word of mouth, and employee 
referrals. He received a large group of resumes and screened 
them based on the education and work experience criteria. He 
had gotten down to a pool of people who looked great on 
paper. Now what? 

Conducting a short phone screen with the top candidates 
is a good next step. You can verify that they have the basic 
knowledge and experience you need. Make sure that their 
salary expectations are in your ballpark. You can also gain a 
sense of the person’s fit with your culture. 

Another benefit of having an initial conversation with the 
candidate is that you can answer questions they may have 
about the job. Providing candidates with basic information 
about the company, the position, and the interviewing 
process will help them verify their interest and save you time 
during the interview. 
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PERSONNEL POINT OF VIEW 


Preparing for the final evaluation of your candidates takes 
care and thought. Review the profile and develop an inter- 
view questionnaire. Use “behavioral” questions that ask 
about situations similar to those that will be faced on the job. 
“Tell me about a time when...” “What have you done to...” 
“Give me an example of...” 

Research shows that past behavior is a fairly good predictor 
of future results. Probe for specifics as you hear the answers. 
Listen for information about how they addressed the situation, 
and what results they achieved. This will help you evaluate the 
behavioral attributes in your profile. Were they flexible in their 
attitude towards the situation? Did they take initiative? How 
did they react to the major change they’re telling you about? 

Using the same interview questionnaire to assess all candidates 
will help you compare them when it’s time to make a decision. 

In addition to interview questions and discussion, look for 
ways to include other dimensions into your evaluation. There are 
a number of assessment tools that can be used, such as job simu- 
lation, knowledge and skills tests, and “culture fit” or values tests. 

One client asked sales candidates to “sell” her the vase of 
flowers in the interview room. Another used a communica- 
tion styles profile as part of the selection process. As long as 
the tasks or tests are directly related to the job, and you 
administer them consistently to everyone, they can provide 
you with an excellent source of data about your candidates. 
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 . PERSONNEL POINT OF WIEW 


If possible, involve more than one person in the evaluation 
to provide differing points of view. Prepare everyone on the 
selection team for his or her role in the process. Make sure the 
interviewers know which questions or activities they’ re respon- 

sible for and how the selection decision will be made. 
: > Asa final part of the process, take the time to ask for and check 
@ — i with references. 
\X ao . Recently I received a call from Joe. “I’m happy to tell 
e ve Grown you, she’s terrific!” It had been three months since he had 


hired Molly. “Sales are booming, the staff is more produc- 


to Be the Biggest. - Offering a complete range of 

, | <3 professional design services 

9 Ny including master planning. 
We're Proud | & 


to Be the Best. 


Vintage Nurseries... 

Best Service, Best Selection and Best Value 
It’s always growing season at Vintage Nurseries where 
we continue to expand our services and our reputation 
for quality. As North America’s largest grapevine 
nursery, we’re able to keep production costs low and 
pass the savings on to you. We also set the standard for 
service, with free hot water dipping for pest control, 
free trimming, graft waxing and palletization, too. Our 
great selection and extensive inventory can meet even 

the largest orders. So add it all up 

and you'll see why Vintage 

Nurseries is proud to be #1. 


Silverado 
Vineyards 


= 


THE ORIGINAL GAS PRESSURE RACKING WAND 
Extremely Clean Rackings 

Superior — Sanitary 

Durable Design 


OPTIONAL ATTACHMENTS 
% Foot Valve 
% FlexLeg , y et 


A Mur7! 


4 Bulldog Manufacturing 
P.O. Box 356 San Luis Obispo, CA 93406 

Ph 805.541.3083 Fax 805.544.6181 
www.bulldogmfg.com 

email: pups @ bulldogmfg.com 


On Wasco Modesto 
wage ‘ 661-758-4777 209-523-8036 
NURSERIES Paso Robles Santa Rosa 


A CUT ABOVE 805-237-8914 707-542-5510 


800 ° 499 ° 9019 www. VintageNurseries.com 
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PERSONNEL POINT OF VIEW 


tive than ever, and she’s fit right into Anne Heron ts a Senior Associate with CACaman Resources 
oe as As I listened, I could The Personnel Perspective, a human Consulting, Training & 
ear the excitement and satisfaction resources consulting, training, and R ‘ti i 
eae cee s é ecruiting Services 
in Joe’s voice. “It was well worth the recruiting firm in Santa Rosa, CA. Anne 8 
ae it took iS a see ee has over 25 years of management and ro a ae 
olly’s great! e rea a . “The Personnel Perspective is a valued 
a aae & ye Ee) = human resources experience. You can con- partner to our business. From human 
; tact her at: 707/576-7653. resources and organizational development 
consulting to high level recruiting, they 
seesenpeoncomoneoneers a a me = provide us with both a wealth of expertise 


and relevant, practical help in managing our 
company. We at J Wine Company respect 
and appreciate their standard of excellence.” 
J WINE COMPANY 
Judy Jordan, President 
Ae) 
HR Compliance Assessments 


Supervisory @ Management Training 


Leadership Performance Coaching 
Compensation & Bonus Systems 
Performance Review Systems 


Employee Handbooks, Policies 
& Procedures 


Conflict Resolution 
Outplacement & Career Consulting 
Retreat & Meeting Facilitation 
Organizational Development 
Recruitment Services 


= PERSONNEL 
PERSPECTIVE 


SANTA ROSA, CA 707-576-7653 


www.personnelperspective.com 


When Quality Counts! 


INDEX TO ADWERTISERS 


_ ADVE Pt JONTA _ADVERTISE! PAGE PHONE FAX TACT 
ABB Labels 44 888/225-5222 213/748-5838 Pedram Fararooy House Manufacturing 800/327-8299 870/588-3517 John House 
ASG Inc. 31135, 42 303/260-6436 970/669-9287 Scott Evans Hoyt Shepston, Inc. 650/952-6930 650/952-5691 Fred Hosking 
Agajanian Vineyards 707/433-6654 707/433-6684 Gary Agajanian Innerstave 707/996-8781 707/996-1157 Bob Rogers 
Agro-K Corporation 800/328-2418 Dennis Culver Kendall Jackson Nursery 707/836-2021 707/836-2266 Ernie Bowman 
American Ag Credit 800/800-4865 707/545-9400 Terry Lindley Kinsey Agricultural Services 573/683-3880 573/683-6227 Neal Kinsey 
Atago USA, Inc. 425/821-9050 425/825-5525 Frank Young Knox Industries 415/751-6306 415/221-5873 Mel Knox 
Barrel Builders 800/365-8231 707/942-4291 Phil Burton Lallemand 707/526-9809 707/526-9803 Gordon Specht 
Bird Gard LLC 888/332-2328 541/549-5286 Terry Denzer Mercier USA 707/251-5818 707/251-5811 Krimo Souilah 
Boswell Company Al, 415/457-3955 415/457-0304 Jim Boswell Napa Fermentation Supplies 707/255-6372 707/255-6462 Pat Watkins 
Bulldog Manufacturing 805/541-3083 805/544-6181 Gwen Othman Newpak USA 707/746-5704 707/746-7471 Justin Davis 
California Grapevine Nursery 800/344-5688 707/963-1840 Christine Palmberg Personnel Perspective 707/576-7653 C. Silvestri 
California Seed & Plant Lab 916/655-1581 916/655-1582 — Parm Randhawa Premier Power 877/939-0400 916/939-0490 Deborah Millhollin 
Canton Cooperage 877/542-1158 707/836-9759 Mike Clifford Ray Carlson & Associates 707/528-7649 707/571-5541 Ray Carlson 
Castoro Bottling Co. 805/467-2002 805/467-2004 Niels Udsen Refrigeration Technology 800/834-2232 707/987-4581 Glen Marks 
Central Valley Builders Supply 707/967-4300 707/963-8952 Arden Sanders Rohrer Manufacturing 800/438-7599 Dan Rohrer 
Joseph Ciatti Company 415/458-5150 415/458-5160 Joseph Ciatti Saint-Gobain Containers 800/428-8642 765/741-7012 Marilyn LaGrange 
ColloPak Solutions 707/258-3940 707/258-3949 Greg Fulford St. Patrick’s of Texas 512/989-9727 512/989-8982 — Lynne O’Connor 
Cork Supply USA 800/961-2000 707/746-7471 Justin Davis Sanitary Process Components 877/288-8644 407/650-8944 Jacques Brin 
Critical Environment Tech. 604/940-8741 604/940-8745 Bob Davidson Scott Laboratories 43, 707/765-6666 707/765-6674 Steve Doherty 
Criveller Company 905/357-2930 905/374-2930 Bruno Criveller SPEC Trellising 800/237-4594 215/357-3122 Michael Schmidt 
Cuesta Equipment 800/549-9000 805/544-2627 Mike Jacinth Spectrum Technologies 800/248-8873 815/436-4460 Mike Thurow 
Duarte Nursery 800/GRAFTED 209/531-0352 John Duarte StaVin, Inc. 415/331-7849 415/331-0516 Alan Sullivan 
Encore! 510/234-5670 510/234-0433 John First Stoel Rives 415/617-8925 Christopher J. Carr 
Enyeart Cedar Products 800/551-6657 503/697-9385 Ron Enyeart Sunridge Nurseries 661/363-8463 661/366-4251 Terry Stollar 
ETS Laboratories 707/963-4806 707/963-1054 Gordon Burns Tonnellerie Boutes 510/799-1518 510/799-1557 = Manny Martinez 
Euro-Machines, Inc. 707/864-5800 707/864-5879 Matt Eiser Tonnellerie Saury 707/944-1330 707/944-1370 Bayard Fox 
Ferrari Tractor CIE 530/846-6401 530/846-0390 — Eugene Canales Ventana Vineyards 831/372-7415 831/375-0797 Karla Christi 
Gamajet Cleaning Systems 877/426-2538 610/408-9945 Robert Delaney Vintage Nurseries 800/499-9019 805/758-4999 Jeff Sanders 
Gordon Graphics 415/883-0455 415/883-5124 G. Lindstrom Weed Badger 701/778-7511 701/778-7501 Jeffrey Anderson 
Government Liaison Serv. 800/642-6564 703/525-8451 James Hurson World Cooperage 888/33-COOPER 707/255-5952 Ed Larmie 
GusmerCellulo Co. PN 5 559/485-2692 559/485-4254 — Roger Pachelbel Woodlands Trading Co. 412/466-8264 412/466-2224 Paul Vidic 
Hall & Bartley 70 707/544-1642 707/544-1646 Andy Hall Terry Wright Geology 707/887-7816 Terry Wright 


~ Our Quality Control 


SMSO TOOTSIE OS 


Our revolutionary toasting technology known as “Barrel Profiling” provides 
different barrel styles, each with diverse, definable flavor profiles, all with 
guaranteed repeatability and predictability. 


Barrel Profiling uses the latest temperature sensors, a computer network and 
touch screen monitors to toast every barrel we cooper. The cooper simply 
inputs that barrel’s wood specifications and desired toasting profile. The 
computer directs the cooper to increase, decrease or maintain the barrel’s 


Our quality control prevents surprises 
current temperature so to follow the desired profile. if Jacques is out the day your 


barrels are toasted. 


Sensory Profiles 


Winery A Custom Profile 1 World Cooperage French Oak Traditional You can review our current barrel rofiles or you can custom 
Barrel, Medium Plus Toast, 30-month p y 
omens ene ane create your own for your wines, your vineyards and even annual 


rom wrens orrinen <A a7 arremess harvest conditions. You choose the profile you want, we then 
oe use our new toasting technology for perfect replication. Find 
swore your creativity, and feel confident, with World Cooperage. 


OVERALL OAK IMPRESSION ‘AGGRESSIVENESS 


GREEN OAK- RAW GREEN OAK- RAW 


Ask your account manager for our portfolio of Barrel Profiles. Wo a (| ( 0 () ) e [d ( e . 


1-888-33-COOPER (888-332-6673) or 707-255-5900. Visit www.worldcooperage.com/barrelprofiles for more information. * 


